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IV 



EDITORIAL COMMENTS 



This edition of the journal contains a broad selection of papers. Some studies focus on curriculum, 
others on teacher education, some on children’s experiences of school and preschool, staff 
supervision in long day care, publication opportunities, men’s perceptions of fatherhood, teacher 
interactional patterns and the public image of child care. The common theme that binds them all is 
their focus on research. 

The journal begins with a thoughtful discussion by Cowley of the results of her longitudinal study 
of otitis media and its effect on children's academic progress. Cullen and St George also present a 
longitudinal study, however, the focus is on children's acquisition of scripts for school learning. 
Data were collected on children's classroom experiences in both their first and second year of 
school in New Zealand. Children's perceptions of learning tasks, particularly metacognitive 
awareness, were ascertained In contrast, a paper by Maloney presented later in the journal 
examines the forms and functions of rituals exhibited by preschool teachers. A case study is 
presented of a preschool teacher which contrasts rituals observed with understandings of 
pedagogy, theories, beliefs and ideologies held by the teacher. 

Dockett and Tegel outline their action research into situation-based learning. This thoughtful paper 
provides details of not only the process for assembling useful dilemmas that occur in children's 
services, but also describes and illustrates their use with pre-service students. With limited 
resources in teacher education generally, this paper provides an excellent example of how to 
improve both the teaching of subjects as well as the understandings developed by pre-service 
students. 

This is followed by two papers which deal with curriculum. The first paper, by Fleer, reports on a 
study which sought to find out children's home technological experiences with a view to 
ascertaining how curriculum implementation of technology should proceed in preschool, child care 
and the first years of school. The second paper, by Geoghegan and Mitchelmore, outlines the 
findings of a study which explored the assumption that music and maths are linked. They 
specifically tested whether or not a rich musical year would enhance mathematical scores obtained 
in the first year of school. Another paper focused on curriculum is that of Suthers and Larkin, 
which appears at the end of the journal. They present an evaluation study of arts games for 
children from birth to five years of age in long day care settings. Their specific target groups were 
two year olds and four year olds. 

Two papers focus directly on the interactional patterns of teachers. Gardner presents an interesting 
study of the interactional patterns of five teachers. She highlights the range of analysis tools used 
in assessing staff-child interactions and details their effect. She argues that, by making explicit the 
goals and subsequent interactional patterns observed, teachers will be in a better position to manage 
their future interactions with increased awareness and intent. Further in the journal is a paper by 
Makin which details interactional patterns of staff. Makin specifically links her paper with the 
Principles outlines in the Quality Improvement and Accreditation System Handbook. Her 
discussion focuses directly on teacher talk and how quality can be documented. 

This is followed by a report of staff supervision in long day care centres in New South Wales. 
Kearns details the strategies used to supervise staff and promote professional development. 

Hayden presents a thoughtful study into the public image of child care. Through the analysis of 
film, television, magazines and news media in Western Sydney in 1993, Hayden argues that a 
negative image is predominantly portrayed. Hayden presents a thoughtful discussion on the 
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implications for staff the profession and for children. This is followed by a paper by Holland on 
the perceptions of fatherhood held by men. She argues that the media, popular literature and some 
academics are presenting an image of fathers as being closely involved in child rearing however 
she suggests that personnel working in early childhood settings have not embraced thfse cEees.’ 

Within this context, she presents the findings of her research into how men perceive as well as 
understand, their experience of fatherhood. men perceive, as well as 



SwlT j0Urn l iS 3 paper b , y Smith ’ Berthelson and O'Connor which deals with young 
children s experience of domestic violence. They argue that a High level of family violence prior to 
separation is a strong predictor of behavioural problems exhibited by children. The implications fo? 
dealing With these behavioural problems are outlined in the paper. ^ 

Finally, contained within the journal is a most interesting paper by Sumsion on how to get vour 
r'he? tf" ed - Sumsion surveyed the editors of 121 Australian and international joumtds about 
their policies, processes and publication information. This article is a ’must' for anyone 
considering publishing their work - but also a reminder for the more experienced writers! 

The range and number of articles in this edition are indicative of the policy change which took place 
last year to allow papers not given at the conference to be submitted for consideration forthis 
' s journal provides Australian researchers with the opportunity to publish their work. It 
fZITnfn 5 f 6 0nl ? A “ strahan I f search joum^ which focuses specifically on eariy chtidhood 
£ ° t0 i 8 yearS A ^' Thf.J 01 ™ 31 1S also a statement about the range and quality of the research 
tiiat is taking place in Australia Overall, the production of this journal is a collaborative venture for 
Auarahan researchers. The Umversily of Canberra is simply ihe vehicle for ensuring Ses 



Marilyn Fleer 
Editor 

University of Canberra 
December 1995 
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Format 



Please set vonr page to A4 with page margins (left and right ) at 2.54cm, your top margin at 
Z54cm and your bottom margin at 2.00cm. Use single spacing, with a page number centred at the 
top (followed by two blank lines). We use Times Roman 12 pt (when the Journal is finally printed 
this is reduced to 10 pt by the Printery). Text should be left/right justified. y P 

Proofing 

Plf a Jtn? na ^o^ Sp0nSibi u ty ? f auth ° rs t0 ensure that their copy has been thoroughly proofread, 
references in the teXTSal^f^nc^lSr COmCted ’ **““ is agreement between the 

SETTING OUT 



Length 



Each paper is to have a maximum length of 10 pages in ARECE format. This length includes text 
consecutively , and Contauung Vagrams, figures and tables. All pages are to be numbered 



Title 



“not bo/ded)° ld Capitals ' Author(s) in lower case > affiliated institution in lower case, all 

e.g., 

A LEARNING MODEL FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Mary Smith 

University of Central Australia 
and 

John A Smith 
Alice Springs, College 



VUi 



Abstract 

Include an abstract of between 100-200 words, headed ABSTRACT (centred/bold/caps) 
immediately following the title; the whole abstract should be indented. 

Tables 

Tables should be given Arabic numbers, with centred, capital heads/not bolded with a blank line 
between the table number and the title: 



TABLE 2 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANXIETY AND RUNNING SPEED 

Simple tables should be incorporated directly into the word-processed text. Complex tables which 
cannot be treated in this way should be supplied separately as camera-ready copy (maximum size 
22.5 x 13.5cm) with appropriate space left in the body of the text 

Indented dot points 

Use asterisks, in preference to letters, numbers or dots to mark indented dot points, 
e.g., 

The project involved: 

* a conceptualisation phrase 

* an implementation phrase 

Figures 



Figures should be supplied as camera-ready copy (maximum size 22.5 x 13.5cm). Try to ensure 
good quality copy: dot-matrix graphics printed in pale-grey ink often reproduce poorly! Leave 
appropriate space in the text. Figure descriptions should be below the figure and centred. 



e.g.. 



Figure 3: A model of the learning process 



Headings 

Main headings should appear in CAPITALS in the centre of the page. Leave two blank lines 
between a preceding and a new main heading. Sub-headings should be in lower case, in bold and 
left justified. They should be used at regular intervals to assist in the reader's comprehension of the 
text. Section and sub-section headings should not be numbered. 

Footnotes 

Are not to be used. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDIES - ARE THEY WORTH IT? 

Judith Cowley 
University of Newcastle 



ABSTRACT 

Tbi .A P a P er _focuses on a longitudinal study of otitis media in young 
children which was begun in 1981. The researched aimed to provide 
information concerning the incidence and prevalence of otitis media in 
young children in the Newcastle Region and to follow the academic 
progress of the subjects. 

ITie results of the original research established that, for the 210 children in 
this study, otitis media was not an atypical condition, as only 37% had 
shown no evidence of the condition by the end of the first year. In 
a f.|J, tlon ’ pre-academic and academic testing supported the view that 
children with a chronic middle ear condition experienced more difficulties 
m learning language related academic tasks than did their peers. 

The follow up study conducted in 1991 gathered further data on the 
academic progress of some of the students who had been identified as 
having experienced chronic otitis media. The results provided valuable 
information concerning subject selection, assessment procedures and 
interpretation of results, when viewed over time. 



INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally most researchers consider a group of subjects, for a specific purpose over a short 
finite space of tune. The advantages of such studies are obvious. They are^ost effective can be 

»r 0 e^ P 9 y q ? lddy ’ meth odology remains in line with cuirent thoughts?? the S ubL« 

area and they can result in a respectable publication, all within the space of about 12 months AH 
these, of course, are important in our present academic climate. 

Agjfinst these advantages are those given for the longitudinal study which centre amnnri 
^$ n ^™^ D , on (or otherwise) of criteria for subject selection and the ability^ to observe the influence 

Snh P £^ V3nableS °\ e , r tin »' ^ disadvantages, however, are equdly e^sy toSlv 
Subjects have an inexcusable habit of 'getting up and moving'. Testing regimes which 

renwti 21 !? 6 beg T ing ? f . th . e Stud y’ have a " ast y habit 

Drnmrn b £ blgge /’ better > brighter ones long before the completion of the pXuTafreseSh 
program. Then, of course, there are the problems of time and money. particular research 

I^dktforfare ° °^7 y ; P™. 1 ^ useful when problems associated with 

Newcastle Cril WeTf Art JS-Ti £ f ifore > the s P eC1 ^ Education program in 1980, at the then 
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populations such as ethnic minority groups (e.g., American Indians, Australian Aborigines) or 
those with particular problems, such as demonstrated learning and/or hearing difficulties. The 
program in Newcastle at that time appeared to 'fit' the pattern, however a number of questions 
remained. 

A high proportion of students in need of special education at primary and secondary school level 
had a demonstrated history of chronic middle ear disease (80% in the Newcastle program, in the 3 
year period, 1978-1980). However, did this mean that other students did not? Also of interest 
was the possibility that young children with chronic middle ear problems may commence school 
with different skills and developmental levels than their peers. If this is indeed the case, then 
special programs involving listening skills which foster language development may help such 
children. 

During the years following 1980, a number of researchers continued to explore the possibility of 
long-term effects of repeated episodes of middle ear disease on children’s ability to learn. In 
particular were the studies of Lous and Fiellau-Nikolajsen (1984), and those of Teele et al (1984), 
Klein (1986), Silva et al (1986), Share et al (1986) and of Lous (1990). 

As in the research reported prior to 1983 (e.g., Friel-Patti et al, 1982), many of the results were 
contradictory. Lous and Fiellau (1984), for example, found no effect on the reading achievement 
of children with a previous history of repeated episodes of middle ear disease, while Teele et al 
(1984), reported small but statistically significant deficits on language tests, for children who had 
middle ear disease for prolonged periods of time during their first few years of life. Silva et al 
(1986) also reported statistically significant deficits in the reading abilities of children with a history 
of middle ear disease, at age five. Share et al (1986) however, reported that such effects were 
small and that there did not appear to be an excess of children with histories of middle ear disease 
among those with severe difficulties in reading. 

The research concerned with the effects of middle ear disease in infants is likewise confusing. 
Klein (1986) reported that population surveys found that 30-40% of children experienced three or 
more episodes of otitis media during their first few years of life. Friel et al (1982) monitored the 
hearing status of 35 infants during their first two years of life. Results reported indicated that 
71.5% of those with recurrent episodes of otitis media demonstrated language development scores 
of six or more months below age level. Roberts et al (1986) however, failed to replicate these 
results. 

In 1990, Friel-Patti and Finitzo reported the results of their study of 483 children. These results 
indicated significant effects on language development of the hearing loss, often associated with 
episodes of otitis media, during the first two years of a child’s life. These effects, however, 
appeared to be small. The authors also reported that they had not found significant numbers of 
otitis-prone children with clinically delayed language. 

Such conflicting results are confusing. Bishop arid Edmundson (1986) however, suggested that 
two factors seemed to be important in determining whether or not language deficits would be 
associated with otitis media. These factors were the child’s hearing status at the time of any 
assessment and whether any other risk factors for language impairment were present. 

Grunwell (1992:216) claimed, in her paper on remediation of children with phonological 
disorders, that many children had a history of mild hearing problems due to otitis media with 
effusion. Such children, she stated, 'have detectable cognitive-linguistic deficits in both 
comprehension and production. Their educational progress is often slow and they may exhibit 
attention problems’. 

This research, then, leads back to the study in the Hunter Region (Cowley, 1985), which was 
’revisited’ in 1990. 
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2SS2 1 ^ aSM 9 « a muhi -f sciplinary team of researchers, a practice not 

t at,™-*,™? Australia at that time. The team included researchers from the National Acoustic 
Laboratory, Sydney the Department of Linguistics at the University of Newcastle The Snecial 
Education Centre at the then Newcastle College of Advanced Education as well as representatives 
from the Hunter Region Departments of School Education and Health (Cowley, 1985X 

The study was designed to provide the following information: 



^hS,ic‘ nC !? en iS e ° f “ iddIe ear disease in Kindergarten children in five 
schools in the Hunter Region in 1981; 

* •jP COmpa y ison ofth( r level of performance of children with a history of 
middle ear disease with that of their peers without such a history, in areas 

“ 8nidVe pr0CeSSins - lan S“8' and. 

• any possible links which could be demonstrated between middle ear 
disease and environment and/or socio-economic status. 

The hypotheses predicted that the incidence of otitis media in the Newcastle region would be hi eh- 
that there would be a positive link between this incidence and the environment an^OTsS 
* e families of the children; and that there would be differences in the language 

“obS 1 ” 8 “ Ch,ld '"’ ChroniC ear <«*<“ “ d no appS 

The subjects selected for the study were all children in each of five schools who were enrolled in 

ESS? P0pl " a,i0ns ’ ,0SC,her wl,h a Of environments (e.g, 

was then transcnbed and reviewed to provide a measure of each child’fuse of language^ P 
SdtSd “In^e' nrelt e r»cfn c r p !t e ' ,ed by Dece ” b “’ 1M1. It provided an indication of 

rre^ P ,»of«^^ 

TABLE 1 

MIDDLE EAR STATUS, DECEMBER 1981 



Chronic otitis media 


48 


Indeterminant status 


122 


Clear 


40 


Age range: 4yrs 6mths - 6yrs 
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The results at this time were interesting. The major ones were: 

• only 37% (40 children) showed no evidence of middle ear disease during 
1981, supporting the view that otitis media should not be seen as an 
atypical condition in early childhood, in the Newcastle/Lake Macquarie 
region (Table 1); 

• no links were demonstrated between middle ear and environment and/or 
socio-economic status; 

• the children who failed the audiometric testing on at least two consecutive 
occasions, the Experimental Group (N=48), were found to experience 
more difficulties with auditory processing and reading tasks than did their 
peers, when matched for gender, cognitive processing and language skills; 

• children in the Experimental Group were also found to use their 
expressive language skills differently to most of their peers. They were 
observed to use only simple language structures with few embellishments 
such as adjectives, adverbs, descriptive phrases or subordinate clauses, 
nor to ask questions to gain information or to clarify possible 
misunderstandings; and 

• the level of expressive language ability with which the children entered 
formal school (i.e., at age 5, in NSW) appeared to have important 
implications for subsequent academic progress. Such correlations were 
not demonstrated to the same degree for the receptive language assessment 
component. 

Given the above findings, it was concerning that neither early childhood teachers nor the parents of 
children who presented with language delay demonstrated clear knowledge of appropriate action to 
help the children. Typically, parents enrolled the children in an early childhood centre, on the basis 
that 



If my child really has a problem , the teachers will tell me about it. (Parent interview) 

Teachers, on the other hand, were reluctant to question language development too deeply, as they 
were unaware of any reliable testing procedures, speech pathologists were rarely available, and: 

Children generally grow out of such problems . (Teacher Questionnaire) 

The findings also questioned both teaching and medical practice and understanding of the problems 
raised. In particular, the advisability of accepting middle ear disease as medical in nature and 
implication alone, was viewed with great concern. 1 

The conclusions suggested that the children with a history of repeated middle ear disease, with 
effusion, appeared to have developed different strategies for listening, learning and language use 
than had their peers who did not have such a history. Further, such different strategies, it was 
suggested, often proved inadequate when the children moved from a home or pre- school (3 to 5 
year olds) setting, into the more formal environment of compulsory schooling. 

The scene revisited 

It was not possible, in 1990, to assess and interview all the children involved in the initial study 
(time and money, yet again). It was decided, however, to attempt to locate and retest the pairs of 
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SSreseS^' 7116 ^ ° rislnally differed ° nly in **** mddIe ear status, using the parameters 

"“>• ear «. c, Kg o£ SKSBt &£5 hS3f!Z3£ff$& 

TABLE 2 

MIDDLE EAR STATUS 



Chronic otitis media 


1981 


1990 


48 


25 


Indeterminant status 


122 


122 


Clear 




4U 


36* 


* Represents maximum possible 


figure 





ffi^E ^ e h r ® f sessed ^ reading ability and for their attitudes to both themselves and to 
schoolattendS^^ formation on 

RESULTS 

S£“ S "“ 

who initially presented with poor expressive 

was g mJelated ioTe Sd£ ear ftSX tSSS^SJ^ °? “ ch f onol °gical age. This 
Language performance continued Ji be absent correlate with Receptive 

DISCUSSION OF THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY RESULTS 

*•*—*— -*« selection. 

Subject Selection 
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were located for the follow-up study and, of the sixteen subjects judged in the previous 
audiometric assessments to be free of middle ear disease, four were found, during the follow-up 
research, to have had sufficient episodes of otitis media to warrant the insertion of grommets. A 
further two were found, during interview, to have experienced at least two episodes, requiring less 
intrusive treatment. 

When considered in context, this leaves a possible 34 students out of the original 210 (i.e., 16%) 
with no reported middle ear involvement. This in itself makes generalisation from the many 
reported studies difficult, given that subject selection is often undertaken through parent or teacher 
interview, special education referral or by single audiometric testing procedures. 

Where otitis media continues to present as a common childhood ailment, often undiagnosed, the 
selection of any 'control' group for research appears difficult. 

In 1981, it was unusual to collect language samples, in different settings, from children for 
analysis in educational research. Although often difficult and always time consuming, both 
intervening research in early childhood, together with the longitudinal results of this study, support 
the view that these procedures are valuable. Such value lies within the implications for other 
language learning related areas such as early literacy and numeracy, in addition to factors relating to 
more immediate Early Intervention programs. 

The present study also underlines the importance of multiple audiometric measures to determine the 
hearing and middle ear status of young children. It has been demonstrated both in this study and in 
subsequent research and experience, that such status is subject to change, over time, with inherent 
difficulties both in an educational and medical sense, as well as in subject selection for research. 

Interpretation of Results 

One advantage of this longitudinal study, has been to focus attention on the possible long term 
effects of children's abilities at entry to compulsory school settings, on their later academic 
progression. 

An important finding in the initial study has gained further strength through the 1990 research. 
Where young children develop ineffective learning strategies before entry to formal school, they 
appear unable to change these strategies sufficiently to effectively improve their learning, without 
help. This view has found additional support through the work of Ashman and Elkins (1994) and 
their colleagues. 

Discussion 

The implications of the 1985 and 1990 studies for early childhood educators are important. Given 
recent findings that 9% of infants will have an episode of otitis media by 3 months of age (Maxon 
et al, 1993), staff in early childhood services need to become aware of methods to ameliorate the 
effects, both known and suspected, of middle ear disease. 

The Maxon et al study highlights concern with conductive hearing loss, due to otitis media, in 
addition to factors such as the heightened exposure to infectious diseases of children in day care 
centres. Concern is also expressed about the increased number of infants who are bottle, rather 
than breast fed, which in turn contributes to an increased risk of developing otitis media. 
Interestingly, this greater risk relate primarily to the feeding position, rather than to an added 
susceptibility to infectious diseases. 

While the implications for infants and toddlers are important to note, it is also important to 
recognise the findings which refer to children up to at least the age of eight years. There is a 
growing volume of research data, including the studies reported in this paper which suggests that 
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at any one time 25% of children in early childhood programs may not be hearing properly This 
fact has important implications for health, safety, educational planning and progrJiLng Related 
to this also that which suggests that children experiencing chronic middle eSdhre ase develop 

betore ent,y 10 fom,al sch001 - which 

Recent research in the Hunter Valley has provided additional data concerning the incidence of 
^ff^ulties m young school aged children and the ability of their teachers to identify such 
difficulties and to provide effective programs for their children (Hayden, 1994). This particular 
study surveyed fifty two teachers, in a number of pre and primary schools in order toSbS 
* e „ 1 j r t , i “ 0 J 1 ledge of sensory disabilities and the effects of such disabilities on child development 
health and learning. This information was then discussed in the context of the results of the school 



TABLE 3 

RESULTS OF Tlffi LOWER HUNTER COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 1994 
SCHOOL SCREENING PROGRAM FOR HEARING ACUITY 



No. of children 


screened 


3,465 


Age Range 




4 to 12 years 


Hearing defects 


identified 


230 



While there was some variation in the incidence of disabilities identified in various schools the 
Se SK^r/ m the Study ^ ® x P ressed their concern at the number of children identified by 
Sachem who^omn^rK ntinS W \ th ^ sensory disability (47% of the classroom population of 
survey fo j!s SSSL& S’rvS' wa * refleC " d to both *= 100% ream, me of 



indicated that, of the fifty two teachers participating, thirty seven had one or more 
children in their class identified in the screen as having a problem with twenty one of those 

t0 detect * at problem in* the child or childrenconcemed Of 
those identified with hearing difficulties, the majority of the children in preschool and kindergarten 
were suspected of having middle ear disease as the cause of the hearing loss. § 

More than 60% of teachers participating in the survey reported that they were unable to: 



detect any problem with hearing or related speech difficulties; 
notice any behavioural characteristics, visual or auditory; or 



detect specific developmental problems or abnormalities 
quality of the children whom they taught. 



in speech or in the 



voice 



Altiiough the majority of the children assessed were in the 4 to 6 year age range it is of particular 
l ° n k tC mn/ smai l proportion of the population with a sensory disability detected for the 

rn thp f^n^T S f l°L l ^ seven years Wlth such difficulties unidentified, questions relating 

carefUU^considered. “““ “"S <*• X- of £S 
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As in findings reported in previous research (e.g., Collins, 1984; Gow, 1989), the teachers in the 
Hayden study commented on the need for additional professional development, access to resources 
and to specialist teachers and therapists, in the area of sensory disability. Without such additional 
support, the teachers indicated a lack of confidence in their ability to either identify children with 
potential difficulties in sensory development, or to cater adequately for their needs in the regular 
classroom. 



CONCLUSION 

The findings of both the Hayden study (1994) and of the reported longitudinal study are important 
for both theory and practice. 

The longitudinal study provides support for previous research indicating possible long term effects 
of early chronic otitis media. Despite the difficulties which such studies pose, the process is a 
valuable one, as it allows for more informed conclusions to be drawn about subject selection, 
testing regimes and educational programs. It also facilitates, for later studies, a more confident 
selection of subjects and assessment procedures. 

The findings of the Hayden study, however, indicate the dangers inherent in the belief that teachers 
in both the early childhood and primary sectors of education are sufficiently knowledgable about 
the indicators of hearing difficulties, of suitable action to take where such a difficulty is suspected 
and of the implementation of appropriate teaching and learning strategies to facilitate the education 
of children with such difficulties. 

Within the area of middle ear disease, the future is brighter for our children in 1995 than it was in 
1983. Medical and educational professional education programs now acknowledge the 
transdisciplinary nature of both the problems of and solutions to many language and learning 
difficulties. Such an attitude can only lead to better and more effective research in the area and, in 
turn, to better and more effective intervention programs. It is important, however, not to lose sight 
of the fact that the quality of such programs relates directly to die knowledge and skills of those 
professionals within them and to the availability of effective support services and practical 
resources. 
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SCRIPTS FOR LEARNING: 
REFLECTING DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM LIFE 



Joy Cullen and Alison St George 
Massey University 



ABSTRACT 

This study focuses on children's acquisition of scripts for school 
learning. A longitudinal qualitative approach was adopted to study five 
year old children's first term in a new entrant classroom and their 
classroom experiences one year later. Children were observed in regular 
class activities. Informal and semi-structured interviews were conducted 
to elicit children's perceptions of learning tasks. School beginners 
viewed learning in terms of procedural matters and classroom routines. 
In their second year, children's perceptions of learning reflected changes 
in classroom dynamics and teaching styles and a greater awareness of 
learning content. Results suggest that teaching practices need to support 
the construction of scripts for learning and not simply scripts for routines 
and procedures. 



INTRODUCTION 

In New Zealand, children commence school on or near their fifth birthday. This continuous entry 
policy means that children enrol in classrooms in which more experienced learners are present. In 
this context, the process of how children adjust to school learning is likely to involve interactions 
with more experienced peers. Accordingly, it is likely that children's perceptions of school 
learning will reflect their incidental experiences with peers in addition to adult-structured learning 
experiences. From this perspective, the focus of the present study addressed two questions: (1) 
how do school beginners perceive the role of school learner, and (2) how do dynamics of 
classroom life affect changing perceptions of school learning? 

Contemporary cognitive perspectives on learning which emphasise the social and situated nature of 
learning (e.g., Forman, Minick & Stone, 1993; Rogoff, 1990) initially guided our decision to 
adopt a qualitative approach. Research in early childhood classrooms from anthropological and 
ethnographic perspectives (e.g., Klein, Kantor & Femie, 1988; Hatch, 1990; Tammivaara & 
Enright, 1986) indicates that, in order to understand children's early school experiences on their 
own terms, it is important both to observe children in the natural classroom setting and to talk with 
them about their learning experiences. Several strands of cognitive research which related 
conceptually to the focus of the study further supported our major methodological orientation. In 
each of these areas, limitations of earlier work emphasised the value of adopting procedures which 
would capture the culture of a new entrant classroom and enable us to depict the richness of young 
children's early school experiences. 

During the 1980s, script theory was applied to the study of young children's social 
understandings. In this work, the concept of script referred to the schematic representations of 
repetitive, culturally-defined social events acquired by young children. Fivush (1984), for 
example, found that young children rapidly acquire scripts about routine events in classrooms. 
Script studies have been criticised because of their tendency to ignore both the influence of the 
social context on children's understanding and the contribution of individual participants to the 
development of social knowledge (Winegar, 1988). Winegar suggested that the concept of co- 
construction more accurately described the contributions of environment and individuals to 
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? m Sw UIg k-^i 001 ? 1 events '. This criticism of the script concept suggests the importance of 
TS^f C ? 1< ^ ren 1 s . perce P nons of school learning experiences in the context in which they 
deyelop instead of relying on interview methods to recall events. Support for this approach is 

Nelson' & Sddman ^i.vh ° f in naturaI P la y settings (e.g., Goncu, 1987; 

Nelson & Seidman, 1984) which reveal both the utility of the script concept for explaining 

regularities in children s play and the everyday experiences which can modify scripts. P § 

shift from reliance upon interview methods to the use of designs which feature natural 
classroom settings is evident in metacognitive studies of young children. Early studies of 
S ltt I development which used interview methods had found that young children were 
deficient in their knowledge and control of thinking and learning processes (Bjorklund, 1989) 
When a broader range of methodology was used to investigate young children's metacognition 
evidence of early use of metacogmtive-type behaviours began to accrue. Cullen (1991) for 
instance, identified indicators of young children's early metacognitive strategies in everyday 
2“^°°“ s f ttmgs -. Trending (1990), Allen (1993) and Cullen (1995) incorporated metacognitive 
teaching interventions into early childhood programs with positive outcomes for children's 
° Wn earnul . g - Addition to emphasising the value of studying metacognition in 
early childhood classroom settings, these studies illustrate how classroom experiences affect early 
conceptions of learning. r ; 

Interest in peer scaffolding has evolved from the social constructivist theories of Vygotsky 
Bruner, Rogoff and others. Although theoretically the notion of peers guiding and assisting each 
others learning activities is compelling, the mechanisms involved in scaffoldtiig are by no means 
clear cut (Stone, 1993; Day, Cordon & Kerwin, 1989; Wertsch & Ulviste, 1992)^or?s Xe 

nli c l en ^k 0 /f e ,l m !, 0nng clearly e stablished (Tudge, 1992). In the present study, in so far as 
peers contribute to the dynamics of classroom life, it was expected that detailed observations of 

SksTschool W y t0 eVidenCC ° f peCr guidanCe and su PP° rt in dieir first 

The above areas of research suggested the need.for us to design a qualitative study in the natural 
c assroom setting which used both observational and informal interview methods to tap the 
learners perspective. Reviews of young children's perceptions of school (Klein, Kantor & 
\f 88 - “d perceptions of learning (Cullen, 1992) have concluded that interviews can play a 
hmited but important complementary role in classroom studies of young children. In sum 

rfcSn' “ ethodologlcaI considerations led us to adopt an ethnographic approach to the study’ 
of children s early perceptions of school learning. y 

METHODOLOGY 



Participants 

dassroonfcaferinp ^ thnogra P h . i i ? , focus on studying a particular culture, one new entrant (NE) 
rhlwrpn f^ k 8 f J 1 ? year . od new entrants formed the context of the study. Eight target 
rhH^n’/ boys an d four girls were selected on the basis of time of entry to school. Four 
Te™ 2 scb ° o1 near the end of Term 1 and four children commenced school during 

Ik™ 2 af * er mid-term break. The two researchers (Cullen and St George) acted as participant 
observers m the classroom during the second term and part of the third term. P 

Procedures 

A critical feature of the methodological approach was the researchers' shared theoretical interest in 
the social, situated nature of learning. This background enabled them to observe todepeSy m 

£ioS^ la nfTh° m f mg a S1 ^ ar lens ' 0n events - A second important feature wastiteir shied 
nprcn^f- 8 f k classr0 ° m dynamics and participants which allowed them to bring a dual 
perspective to the data collection and data reduction processes. At each stage of the study the 
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researchers met regularly to consult about procedures, data and interpretations. The dual 
researcher approach provided ongoing investigator and methodological triangulation (Cohen & 
Manion, 1980) throughout the study. 

During the children's first term at school (Term 2), each researcher observed two target children 
during the first half of the term and two target children during the second half of the term. The first 
set of four children was observed for an average 4.5 hours, the second set for an average 3.6 
hours. Observations were conducted in the morning when literacy-related activities were taken by 
the new entrant teacher. Researchers kept narrative records on each target child, alternating 
observations, one child before morning recess and one afterwards. They talked with children 
informally to elicit perceptions of learning tasks when this did not interrupt ongoing activities. 
Focused interviews were conducted with all children towards the end of the school term. Each 
child was observed for a further 1.5 hours (average) in the third term during the first pan of the 
afternoon when thematic activities were taken by the senior teacher. The following year, the 
researchers visited the children in their junior classrooms (JC) towards the end of the year, talking 
informally with children and conducting structured interviews. The researchers observed in each 
of the two classrooms and recorded notes on routines and classroom activities in order to establish 
a shared picture of classroom life. 

Data analysis 

Each child's new entrant observations were coded sequentially to retain dynamics of classroom 
life. Coding categories were initially theoretically derived but modified in order to more accurately 
portray data. Examples of coding include: peer social interaction; scaffolding - giver, scaffolding 
- receiver; response to demands, task-oriented - individual. Interviews were tape-recorded and 
transcribed and transcriptions were read and reread to establish themes. At each stage, the 
researchers discussed emergent concepts, theoretical interpretations and decisions about data 
reduction. The theoretical constructs of scripts, metacognition and peer scaffolding provided a 
theoretical framework for the data reduction processes. 

RESULTS 



The new entrant learner 

The observational data are presented elsewhere (Cullen & St George, 1995) and are not a major 
focus of this paper. The model of peer interactions developed by Cullen and St George (Figure 1) 
is presented here in order to establish a framework for the follow-up data. 



peer awareness, 



social interactions 



pe er scaff olding 
procedures incidental curriculum 



Figure 1: Model of peer interactions 



In their first weeks at school, the new entrant children revealed a variety of peer-related 
behaviours, ranging from simple awareness of peers through to incidents of peer scaffolding, both 
as giver and receiver. Sequentially, the data revealed that children moved from simple awareness 
of peers as a source of information to accepting the role of receiver of peer scaffolding and, finally, 
to giver of scaffolding as less experienced peers joined the classroom (Cullen & St George, 1995). 



The rich peer life in the new entrant classroom, illustrated in Figure 1, operated primarily outside 
of the teacher-directed curriculum activities. There was a strong focus on socialisation in the 
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classroom with the teacher emphasising procedural aspects of classroom life. While this 
procedural focus appeared to limit children's awareness of learning, it did appear to facilitate 
children s attempts both to give and receive scaffolding. For example: 



One morning when children are writing news stories at their tables, the teacher stops 
me class to say, I don’t accept scribbling'. During a later observation when J is in his 
fourth week at school, he asks his neighbour C, 'Is that scribble?' C says. That's 
messy . J rubs out 'scribble' and recommences his story. 



In the following incident scripted knowledge which reflected the teacher's procedural instructions 
was used by a peer to guide a new and inexperienced learner. 



When children have finished assigned activities, they choose spare-time activities from 
around the classroom, the whiteboard, on which they practise writing with textas, is a 
popular choice. K is laboriously writing letters of her name, then starts to make a 
border. D says, You’re not allowed to colour in’. K to D, 'It’s none of your 
business but rubs out marks and starts rewriting her name. 

Despite the salience of peers in the classroom life of new entrant children, their interviews indicated 
little awareness of peers in the learning process. Learning as a concept was largely associated with 
the teacher as the following response indicates. 



K was asked how she knew what to do in her writing book when she first started 
school. She responded. The teacher showed me'. Peers did not enter into K's 
descriptions, although observations revealed that she frequently observed other 
children s actions on similar tasks and was both giver and receiver in scaffolding 
situations. 6 



Further, there was little awareness of self as learner, although children were observed using 
metacognitive-type strategies such as checking the alphabet card while writing and peer prompts to 
use the cards were common at writing tables. Confusion about the concept of learning may have 
contributed to this anomaly. For instance: 6 y 

When M was asked about what she learned at school, she responded 'to don't make a 
mess any more . M was unable to elaborate about learning in relation to questions 
about activities at tables (teacher-assigned), choosing activities (spare-time) inside 
versus outside or play versus work although, in an earlier conversation with the 
researcher about a drawing of her sisters at home, she had indicated a clear awareness 
of her role in helping a sibling to learn. M frequently engaged in procedural-like 
nibbing om SUC ^ ^ w t ^ ^ er pencil case, returning objects to her bag and 

The junior class learner 

•’ Ur l ior classrooms Which the target children moved the following year provided 
contrasting learning environments to the new entrant classroom. Our initial view was that 
£ 1 maintained a strong, effective focus with the teacher emphasising social cohesion and 

feeling happy and positive, while Classroom 2's teacher provided a stronger cognitive focus bv 

th '”Y and -a » use 

ubsequently concluded that significant similarities were apparent, also. Both classrooms provided 
contexts for individual and collaborative activities and support metacognitive growth. Children 
were eager to describe classroom tasks and learning activities associated with classroom displays 
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Interviews with the target children illustrated several developments in their perceptions of learning. 
First, in contrast to the new entrant interviews, the children now revealed a much greater 
awareness of peers in the learning process. The value of learning is also indicated. For example: 

N describes buddy reading, Tike on reads, one listens, one reads, one listens ... then 
when you are an adult you can read stories to your children*. 

K, however, highlights the negative side of some peer interactions: 

I help them do their work ... help put out the car mat. There are too much boys 
playing that game.' A plausible reason for the teacher's focus on social cohesion is 
reflected in this example. 

A second feature was the extent to which children's descriptions of learning reflected the minutiae 
of classroom life. In the following example, a classroom activity is described in answer to a 
question about a car graph in K’s scrapbook: 

We went to the carpark and we chose five different colours and we began to try and 
find out how much coloured cars they have and then we came back to the classroom 
and graphed the cars.' Later in the conversation, K's awareness of the knowledge she 
had gained about graphs was revealed when she differentiated line graphs and bar 
graphs in the charts she had made. 

That ’learning' was beginning to convey meaning is illustrated in the following example in which J 
is asked about what he knew about hedgehogs when he was showing the ’hedgehog' he had made 
for the school's science fair: 

T saw a hedgehog on the road. It was squashed cos they go out at night.' The next 
week, when asked to recall the hedgehog experiment, he said firmly that he had 
learned 'nothing - 1 learned something about those ... how to make wheat grow*. This 
seemed a realistic assessment of the learning task - making a hedgehog out of wheat 
taught J nothing about hedgehogs and he was clearly aware of this. 

Children’s emergent concepts of self-as-leamer were now reflected in their descriptions of 
learning, as the following descriptions of learning strategies indicate: 

• learn on your own, in my head 

• read the words at the top 

• ask someone you think might know 

• a friend might help you think together 

• you might need a dictionary 

• you learn to be better and better 

• you get to use it and then you know it 

• sometimes we do hard ones and then we get to learn them, work them out 

Awareness of self-regulation, knowledge of learning strategies and collaboration with peers all 
indicate emergent conceptions of learning as a dynamic concept rather than a static script. 

Table 1 provides an overview of children's perceptions of school learning, as revealed by NE and 
JC verbal data. Dimensions of the perceptions are grouped according to the three theoretical 
constructs of scripts, metacognition and peer scaffolding. 
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TABLE 1 

THEORETICAL DIMENSIONS REFLECTED IN CHILDREN'S STATEMENTS 

ABOUT LEARNING 



Child 


Scripts 


Metacognition 


Peer Scaffolding 


K 


NE 


she shows us what 
to do 


you have to copy 
off the top 


just the teacher 




JC 


we always read 
together 


practise writing 
concentrate 


they want help - to get 
on the menu 


J 


NE 


it’s writing 
she’s not a teacher 


leave a line 


no (re peers) 




JC 


how to make wheat 
grow 


look in the 
balloon (word 
chart) 


ask my next door 
neighbour 


A 


NE 


I make a Cinderella 
book; we do it 


if you can’t read it 
put a line under 


H could show me; 
he’s a good reader 




JC 


she gets hard ones 
(math cards) I learn 


a book on dogs - 
do they have 
birthdays 


then they try if it’s k - 
I tell them 


N 


NE 


I like doing learning 
- reading 


ask a teacher 
my mind helps 


they help me spell 
words 




JC 


to learn how to be an 
adult 


complicated - you 
need Oxford diet. 


I can spell it for them 


T 


NE 


teacher does 
ABC cards 


I think 


they have to do their 
own work 




JC 


we just decide it 
ourselves 


you sound it out 
and it might be 
right 


I ask them to help me 
and they do 
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TABLE 1 

THEORETICAL DIMENSIONS REFLECTED IN CHILDREN’S STATEMENTS 
ABOUT LEARNING (continued) 





Child 


Scripts 


Metacognition 


Peer Scaffolding 


D 


NE 


writing 

reading little books 


do a line 


teacher helped me 
I don’t have friends 




JC 


go to reading boxes 
and we play school 


sound it out 


we each helped - it 
was Ts idea 


M 


NE 


have to sit on the mat 


I don’t know how 
to do it 


I share my rubber 


S 


NE 


make trees and 
flowers, colour in 


teachers tells us 
what to write 


with the tricky ones 



In each dimension, there is a broad shift from reliance upon the teacher and routines to awareness 
of a more self-regulated approach to learning. 

The researchers' summary notes on the children at the end of the NE year concluded that five of the 
eight original target children (K, A, N, T, D) were gradually adjusting to school learning. The 
following year, J, although still presenting signs of learning difficulties, was revealing a clearer 
understanding of the concept of learning and was better integrated in classroom life. M and S, 
who were still confused about school learning towards the end of the NE year, moved to other 
schools. 



CONCLUSIONS 

In the new entrant classroom, the teacher’s focus on procedural aspects was reflected in children’s 
scaffolding attempts and views about scaffolding. Knowing ’what to do’ was important for these 
school beginners. In this regard, the teacher’s emphasis on procedures and explicit directions 
apparently facilitated children’s acquisition of scripts for classroom life. Their perception of 
learning as doing assigned classroom tasks and following procedures is consistent with Pramling’s 
(1990) hierarchical model of conceptions of learning which identifies three levels as learning 'to 
do’, ’to know’ and 'to understand’. In the NE classroom, teaching style did not assist children to 
move towards a conception of learning as knowing or understanding, although a recent study of 
metacognitive interventions with four year olds (Prince, 1994) indicates that this movement is 
possible with very young learners. The focus on routines and procedures is consistent with other 
qualitative accounts of classroom life (Marshall, 1990; Robson, 1993) which identify an 
orientation towards work rather than learning in some primary school classrooms. The continued 
focus on socialisation in the present study seems to be associated with an admissions policy which 
allowed children to commence school throughout the year rather than at a single entry point. 

The JC interviews revealed a greater awareness of learning as knowing or understanding. These 
perceptions reflected learning tasks and experiences both in classrooms and at home. Teaching 
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styles appeared to support a greater understanding of content knowledge such as graphs 
a .nd teaching practices supported the use of metacognitive strafegies and this was 
consistent with the strategic knowledge reported in interviews. JC interviews also indicated greater 
awareness of peers as part of the classroom life. Earlier, we had been suxpns?d at *e Sted pee 
awareness in NE interviews, given the major orientation towardVpeers r^ealS in the 

JCdSeSs Se facf thft both C ir ^ di ? Card a develo Pmental explanation for the NE- 

i iT“ e ’ the tact that both JC leanung environments featured planned opportunities for 

a°i I f b0 wi 1Ve l earni . ng d ° es suggest there is a need for teachers to structure peer learning and 
cknowledge the value of peer assistance if this is not to be perceived by children as part of school 

Obswwati^^al^f *nfT Ch f a ri dd y read jng and graphing provide such contexts for shared learning. 
Observations also indicated that in each classroom the computer served as a positive stimulus for 

peer interactions, for example, showing how to save a document or reading computer stories 
?eer™ e affo1SJ P ° 0nS S “ PP "iters' positive view of the computer as a stimulus for 

Theoretical propositions 

The data suggest two propositions about the nature of early learning experiences which contribute 
to a revised model of scripts for school learning: oulc 

k° r ? allerns “ their classroom life and construct scripts for school learning ’ 
which reflect the changing dynamics of classrooms; and 

P rovide valuable opportunities for establishing relationships with other 
Lsis^eTo peers SUPPOrt emergent forms of scaffolding, including metacognitive 

Scripts for school learning - a revised model 

fctTtJ' of schS“ S Tn^ X y °" n ? 1 rapidy attire scripts for school leaning in .heir 

tirst year ot school. In the present study, this process was initially facilitated bv the teacher's 
emphasis on socialisation and the work orientation of the classroom. However, the limitations of 
this procedural emphasis were also apparent in children's limited concept of learning. 

^ j“, ni0 T classrooms, the cognitive orientation and support for metacognitive development 
™ areness of self-as-leamer. In turn, children constructed more fkxibfe 
When thl v ^ hlcl l reflec ted their diverse learning experiences, including those with peers 

When the teacher also focused on social cohesion, negative peer experiences couS also he 

refleSed^scrim lKlscrinn™ 2 P f? rS ' Chil J ren . stm responded to regularities and patterns 
asenHn lMmW P leaxnm 2> but increased awareness of their own role as an 

a gent in learning pid of purposes of learning (to acquire knowledge and to understand) produced 
multiple penpecuves on learning which did not conform to the original scriptconSp ifotiier 
r^; a S ldren r, began l ° A construct own dynamic scripts hi 

suppoi^Slnft^Sof ^ ^- 1I f p ^ ca 1 tlon ? f model for teachers is that classroom life needs to 

Accordingly ttachmnfffh 6 * earmn § “d not simply scripts for routines and procedures. 

teachers need to be aware of the dynamic classroom processes which affect 

wSg PerCep ”“ S ° f '***"*■ °wn role in creating S oSSi o £ S 

In theoretical terms, Winegar’s (1988) construct of the co-construction of social event, ;< 
supported by the data. The present study's contribution is to highlight the fluid nature of these 
social understandings as children participate in classroom life. * 
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IDENTIFYING DILEMMAS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS 



Sue Dockett and Kim Tegel 
University of Western Sydney, Macarthur 



ABSTRACT 

Over the past few years, several subjects within the Bachelor of Teaching 
(Early Childhood) program at University of Western Sydhey, Macarthur, 
have been taught using an approach entided ’situation-based learning’. 
Using an action-research approach, attempts have been made to improve 
both the teaching of subjects such as child growth and development and 
health, safety and nutrition, as well as the understandings developed by 
students enrolled in these subjects. 

One way in which data has been collected about the nature of situations or 
dilemmas that confront educators has been to meet with early childhood 
educators who have a range of experience and who work in a variety of 
settings to identify issues with which they have to deal on a regular basis. 
From these meetings, issues relating to working with children, families 
and other staff, as well as some management issues, have been identified. 
This paper will outline the continually evolving process of situation-based 
learning, and the processes of reflection and evaluation that accompany 
this; and will discuss how the issues identified by educators are 
incorporated into subjects as packages for study and investigation. 



INTRODUCTION 

The situation-based approach has been developed and implemented within the early childhood 
program over a number of years. Specifically, subjects relating to child growth and development; 
children’s learning; play; and health, safety and nutrition have been taught using this approach. 
The approach adopted is based on a general definition of problem-based learning as ’an approach 
to structuring the curriculum which involves confronting students with problems from practice 
which provide a stimulus for learning’ (Boud & Feletti, 1991:21). The situation-based approach 
differs from the problem-based approach in that the curriculum materials developed focus on 
situations that need to be explained or managed, rather than on problems to be solved. One of the 
aims of focussing on situations, rather than problems, has been to promote students' confidence 
and competence in their ability to respond to new or unfamiliar situations (Tegel & Dockett, 1994). 
A further aim in the adoption of this approach has been to promote students’ critical and reflective 
thinking as they consider the situation presented, propose possible ways to manage or resolve 
relevant issues and then suggest appropriate courses of action. To conclude the process, students 
reflect upon their own thinking and learning as they worked through the process. 

Students involved in the situation-based subjects are presented with a scenario or anecdotal 
description of an event. A range of support material accompanies this description. For example, a 
situation describing a child’s refusal to eat lunch might be accompanied by a description of the 
setting, including the policy on meal times and nutrition, details of the child’s eating habits over the 
preceding week, a copy of the child's enrolment form and some observations of the child along 
with a developmental summary and planning information. Students are then required to work 
through a series of steps in order to offer an explanation for the event, based on an overview of 
recent research and current practice in the area, and to offer some suggestions about an appropriate 
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course of action that derives from this explanation, 
has been detailed elsewhere (Dockett & Tegel, 1993; 



The actual process in which students engage 
Tegel & Dockett, 1994). 



One of the principles underlying the development and use of situations has been the need for these 
to be authentic. That is for the situations to be perceived as realistic descriptions ofevents that 
occur within early childhood settings. In order to ensure that the situations developed remained 
r ey we ? relevant md meaningful for students, staff teaching iffiSSS 

oftZv a r S nnt ? S ^° nS With T 1 ? chlldh00d edu eators from the south-western S 
S ^ ey ' The outc omes of these consultations have provided the information reported tiuhis 



THE PROJECT 



The action-research framework 



Srhin^nH i P ° in - f0r th u iS pro f ct was a commitment to improving the nature and quality of 
WlthU1 e ^?M dhood subjects that formed part of the Bachelor ofTeaching 

££5 fr^ewolk MaCarthUr - T ° 11115 end ’ 1116 essential features of «» action- 

research framework - trying out ideas in practice as a means of improvement and as a means of 

S a fii m a S nH n ° W iri dSe a n°u t the cumculum, teaching and learning’ (Kemmis & McTaggart 

Employed g Collaboratlvel y with others « a process of critical reflection have beTn 

,1 u 1 ? ha been 111166 groups of collaborators involved in this project: staff teaching in the earlv 
childhood program; early childhood educators who are working in a variety of settings- and 
students who are enrolled in the subjects. This paper will report on the collaboration that has 
involved the first two of these groups in the development of relevant cuiriculum Lterials tiTat Se 
currently being tnaled with the third group (the students). materials mat are 

An action-research framework was used, in that the steps on planning, acting and observing and 
then reflecting upon that action were employed (Figure 1). This first step in the action^faS 
process involves staff within the early childhood program and the group of educator ^The second 
major aspect of the process (Figure 2), which is currently being 4plemented invo!ves t{!e 
students as well who are m the process of completing the situations developed through the initial 
II 1S P laMed to hold further workshops where the group of educators 8 University 
staff and students meet to reflect upon the packages and the ways in which they were usSTtS 

ofETre^aS. fr0 ” Ke °“ is ““ McTag8an (1988:11 > “ d description of 
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Figure 1. Developing situations 



Plan 

• Invite educators to workshops about the approach. 

• Establish the philosophy of the situation-based approach. 

• Explore ways in which the group may collaborate in developing situations. 

• Consider how situations can be made as authentic and relevant as possible. 

Act and observe 

• Small groups brainstorm possible situations/dilemmas from their own experience. 

• Record potential situations. 

• Identify areas or situations relevant to a range of early childhood settings. 

• Devise situations from this information. 

• Seek permission from educators to use ’real’ resources, e.g., enrolment forms etc. 

Reflect 

• Reflect on assistance that could be available for students as they investigate possible situations. 
For example, would staff in centres feel comfortable discussing these issues? Why? 

• Consider what issues would be raised and investigated in situations. 

• Develop possible situations into packages for review by the group. 



Figure 2. Using the situation-based learning packages 



Plan 

• Incorporate feedback and resources from educators. 

• Introduce situations to students. 

Act and observe 

• Record students’ reactions to and involvement in the process of situation-based learning as they 
work through the packages. 

• Encourage students to make their own records of the process. 

• Facilitate students access to resources — human and material — as they work through the 
processes. 

s 

Reflect 

• Use records kept by students and staff as the basis for discussion of the situation and the 
processes completed. 

• Identify content areas covered by students, the explanations offered, resources used and the 
understandings reported by students. 

• Consider comments made by students about their own learning. Discuss with them ways that 
this may be extended and supported in the future. 

• Encourage students, educators and University staff to discuss ways in which the packages may 
be refined. 
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Identifying dilemmas 



6bildhood ed “cators from a range of settings (covering the first years of school, 
Pj es „ c „ h ° 0 _’. 0n ^ day care, childrens resource centres, mobile services, occasional care as well as 
educators involved in the management of such services) were invited to a series of workshops 
where the background to the situation-based approach was discussed. Following this the group 

was asked to consider situations that were relevant to their own experience. s p 

R ?* 6r ^ ldentify |P eci fic problems, the group was asked to identify dilemmas or situations in 
which they were confronted with at least two possible explanations or courses of action and where 
1 oor> d ^ cisi0ns bad t0 be mad c about which of these alternatives was most appropriate (Katz 
!9 92) fri researching how teachers manage dilemmas, Lampert (1985) notes that there are times’ 
when dilemmas may be resolved by choosing between alternatives. At other times, however, such 
nI?;w. U ^ n 1S n0t P° ssibleand teachers are required to manage, rather than resolve, dilemmas. 
Deliberation among alternatives requires an awareness of those different alternatives and the abilitv 
to consider, evaluate and respond to the different demands of those alternatives. In other words 
educators need to be able to explain situations from a number of different perspectives and to 

Soctett & Teg? 1995? CValuate 111056 dtemaUves as * e y seek to manage conflicting demands 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



As a result of the workshops, dilemmas were identified in four general areas: those related to 
woriang with children; working with families; working with other staff; and those which related 

n^ifn^ a Ht, ge ,? ent 311(1 adi r istration of early childh0 °d services. Examples of these dilemmas 
nominated by the group of educators included: 



Dilemmas related to working with children: 



,S!f W1 l h „ Ch v^ en Wh ° T aggressive towards other children, resulting in the possible 
injury of other children as well as parental complaints 
children swearing 
dealing with tantrums 



children biting and the need to explain this to parents 

• approaches to discipline and children’s reactions to these 

• gender stereotyped or aggressive play initiated by children 

• the emotional upheaval children feel at starting school/preschool 

• conflicting demands of preschool and home environments for children 

• children who 'collect' things from others 
rough-and-tumble play — is it play when children get hurt? 

children who don't seem to want to be involved - is it OK to ’do nothing’ all day? 



Dilemmas related to working with families: 



recognising and coping with the diversity of cultural backgrounds and 
communicating with parents of non-English speaking backgrounds 

• staff/parent conflict 

• dealing with parent complaints 

concerns over parental requests to administer medication 
explaining accidents or incidents to parents 
reporting and coping with abused or neglected children 



expectations 
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• dealing with access and custody issues 

• children who are not collected on time, and where parents cannot be contacted 

• having to refuse a place to a child when fees have not been paid for a long time 

• fa mili es accepting children with special needs into a mainstream setting 

incorporating parental expectations into programs, when staff do not consider these appropriate 

• cloth vs disposable nappies 

• parental expectations about discipline 



Dilemmas related to working with other stajf: 

• motivating staff to attend in-services or to upgrade qualifications 

• personality clashes among staff 

• the enrolment of staff children in the service 

• judging the performance of other staff 

• coping with stress 

• disagreements over handling a situation 

• differences of opinion about what is developmentally appropriate 

• differences between job classifications and pay scales among people who have similar roles 
and responsibilities 

• staff making judgements about families and children 

• misunderstandings and lack of communication 

• staff turnover 



Dilemmas relaxed to management and administration 

• flexibility of timetabling and hours of centre operation 

• lack of finds, and the need to fundraise to supplement funded income 

• reacting in emergency situations, such as those requiring first aid 

• dealing with transitions during the day 

• children's responses to relief staff 

• organisation of staff 

• vandalising of centre and playground areas 

• parents not paying fees 

• dealing with salespeople 

• liaison between 0-5 services and schools 

• feelings that there is no real support for new teachers/directors 



In identifying these dile mm as, educators found that many other members of the group experienced 
similar situations. One of the positive features of the workshops was the collaboration that 
occurred between educators working in different settings or sectors. For example, educators 
working in the early years of school and those working in long day care reported that they 
experienced similar dilemmas in their interactions in each of the four areas. This realisation 
promoted a great deal of discussion between these groups and a growing awareness of, and respect 
for, the roles adopted within each setting. 



When listing the dilemmas, it was of interest to note that dilemmas are confronted by educators in 
many instances throughout the day. Managing such dilemmas is, in fact, a major role of most 
educators. Dilemmas range from the somewhat tedious, such as dealing with salespeople, to those 
described as major, such as reporting suspected cases of child abuse or neglect. Whether or not 
the dilemmas were regarded as major, the group indicated that the analysis of a situation, 
consideration and evaluation of relevant perspectives and the development of a plan of action based 
on the available information was an essential part of working in the early childhood sector. 
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Several of the group indicated that they were surprised at the nature of the dilemmas listed in that 
they were issues which had 'always seemed to be dilemmas'. In other words despite the ’change 
“ £f r " umber 311(1 l yP es of early childhood services available, and the change in early childhood 
Q-mmng programs, some issues seemed to persist as dilemmas. All participants in .he Wup wSe 
keen to promote an approach which sought to assist educators in dealing with dilemmas^ although 

?^g ^iS p^Je 11131 SUCh dllemmaS were t0 remain in a Passion Z focu?ed on 
Potential situations 

J be o £ 0u P w t as a \ s ° asked t° ex P and on several of these dilemmas to propose the basis for 
situations that could be developed into a package for study to be undertaken by early childhood 
students. Several potential situations were developed, including the following: ^ 7 cmianood 

Parents and staff have worked hard together to raise funds to re-develop 
the outdoor play environment. $20, 000 has been raised. Staff want to 
develop a long term plan that will involve various stages and will 
commence with levelling play areas, drainage, sprinkler systems and a 
new sandpit Moveable outdoor equipment is planned. Parents have 
obtained a glossy brochure from a fixed outdoor equipment manufacturer 
that will use all of the money raised and will cater for only 10 children at 
any one time. 

A three-year-old stands in the playground, swearing loudly. Another child 
tells her that thats naughty '. Some other children join the first child 
repeating words in a loud voice and laughing. Some parents entering the 
centre complain about the language being used. 

A new graduate is employed in a long day care centre and finds she is 
constantly tired and stressed. This staff member tends to get sick a lot 
and relief staff are almost impossible to contact at short notice , which 
makes the management of the centre difficult for other staff. The staff 
member is easily upset over minor things, and finds that she has to walk 
away from stressful situations. Other staff find this difficult and respond 
in a range of different ways. y 

infi-lmT rf ^ u P acka gj developed for each situation, students have access to the same type of 
mfonnation that would be available if the situation had occurred within the specified siting 
Workshop participants identified the relevant materials and gave perfossion to usl a varied 
f™w',T n “I,'™* ns ? d *5 s " ch F°r example pemSS ™s £Sed ££*£ 

develrvnpH f orms > observation formats, planning frameworks and service information booklets 
developed by specific services. In such instances, after the deletion of any identifying Sfomation 
the forms are available to be completed to fit the particular situation. ^ g 1Mormatlon ’ 

From the discussion during the workshops, one of the potential issues was expanded and used as 
sfoa£ 1S f ° r a H SltUan0n ; baSed leamin S P acka g e - T he situation is include! ^in Kopenix ™ s 
soon ^ Cus . s ® d Wlth the , grou P of educators who attended a follow-up workshop and is 

co^emed^^e rea^s a nf°f U , P K ^ students - The group of educators who discussed this situation 
of * e description and the issues that would be faced by those involved 
y “ faC .'J asain ’ “““o-xlity was identified Song 2 
react tSeS^fl settings. All expressed an eagerness to know how studeniswould 

AwngsStSSeSp£e"„"“ S “ haVe di ” , “ such ^ 
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CONCLUSION 

The collaboration between educators working in the early childhood field and University staff 
teaching in the early childhood area has been a positive feature of this project. Both groups have 
felt that their experience and expertise were being recognised and that their work was valued. It 
was also felt that students were likely to have a much more balanced view of working with young 
children when they were encouraged to consider both the theoretical and the practical aspects of 
situations. The educators also expressed an eagerness to work with students who were involved in 
the process of situation-based learning, feeling that they could contribute the understandings they 
had developed in a practical context in the knowledge that these would be valued by students as 
well as the staff facilitating the process of situation-based learning. This was in contrast to their 
beliefs about other types of assignments, where they felt that they may not have a sufficiently up- 
to-date theoretical knowledge to offer support and assistance. 

As well as promoting collaboration among the early childhood field, the involvement of the group 
of educators in the development of curriculum materials has helped to improve and refine the 
teaching practice within a range of subjects. Since the adoption of the situation-based approach 
and the development of packages that reflect the reality of early childhood education, there has been 
a stronger focus on students having greater control over their own learning; on the development of 
the skills of critical and reflective thinking; and the matching of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. The refinement of this approach will continue as will the collaboration among the 
participants. During the remainder of this year, students will be have the opportunity to work 
through the situations identified by the group of educators and staff. Their involvement in this 
process and the reflection and evaluation of this will help to determine the future directions of the 
situation-based approach. 
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appendix 



Planning the playground 



You teach at the local public school. This year, you are teaching Kindergarten and have spent lots 
of time meeting parents and family members of children in your class The school has a verv 
acnve parents group and a number of parents of children in your class igitetySSdSiS 
and lobby for important issues and activities. 5 3 meetings 

On Monday morning, you arrive early to prepare the equipment for the week’s science interest 
cemres. You m xnpnsed to find a large number ofpaims and childrenln tte ptoSS 
tbscussing something as they walk around, seeming to pace something out in different pSsrf the 
playground. You wave and call out, "Hello". p or me 

Most of the parents and children return the greeting but continue what they are doing. Alexis one 

efimWnart^a ^ y °^ class - waves back and calls out, "Hi, Mrs Jackson. We are getting’new 

,h P ay ° n ' They really hlgh 311(1 reall >' specif- We’re really lucky 8 Our 
parents did get the money so we can have dese things." 3 3 

Ynn wa ^ n .S’ calling out, "Oh, sounds interesting. I’ll have to find out all about it" 

walks ^ in^ setting up the interest centres in the classroom when Marge, the other Kinder teacher. 

Hi, Daph have a good weekend?" You only have time to nod when Marge continues "Listen 

athf^ro hf heve , What S g0ing on ' ? ome P 316015 ^ really keen for the money raised in ’the bike- 
p * °y 1 be Pf nt , on some ne w pytdoor equipment Apparently they have pretty much bought it 
But I ve seen the diagrams and it’s really not all that safe. It’s very high a£d ^ of it have no 

t0 °’ undernea th may not be suitable. I know that it will have 

goahead T Sn^ y w! e P 1 ™,^, 31 “ d b y * e parents group, but these parents seem very sure it will 
go ahead. I don t know what s going to happen." 

I° U d b °* g ° ¥L?v 311(1 ask ab0ut 1116 type of equipment, saying you’d like to have a look at 

the design. They don t have one, but one of the mothers draws a diagram in some dirt The 

!^P“ ent 1S apparently made of steel and its highest point in 1.25 metres from the ground. It is 
curved in shape and appears to be basically a monkey bar type of frame There is a ladder at the 

front to climb onto it. Underneath will be sand. mere is a ladder at the 

I e D S Stm iT V 1111011811 last ofthe red tape- which includes seeing 
I!!! ?^ re - ntS ^ p d the pnncipal, but they suggest that this is only a formality. They add that if 
the equipment is opposed they will be rather upset and will make a lot of noise about it One 

■sr? - w \ raised ii - And 

. , bat 11 s spent on. The library has enough books and encyclopaedias. We decided that 
they need something which was really going to be used by everyone.” 

X°' a ailc ! walk back to the staffroom and decide that you had better go and talk to the 

pnncipal Heidi, because you are worried - not only about the equipment, but also abom the 
manner ofthe parents. Heidi agrees that there are some important issues and arranges to meet with 

't CSC - Sh t‘ ndic! ‘ KS « soon as .here are SESiESS 
available, staff and parents will meet to discuss them. 
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YOUNG CHILDREN'S HOME TECHNOLOGICAL 
LANGUAGE AND EXPERIENCE 
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ABSTRACT 



Technology education as a key learning area is viewed as the designing 
a P d appraising of systems, materials and information. As a field 
of study, it is relatively new. This paper reports on the findings of a study 
which sought to identify young children's technological expenences prior 

c°uiSc e l°^l“ nt SCh001, Wlth a View t0 building 0n this base in 



INTRODUCTION 

The introduction of National Curriculum documents within Australia and England and Wales 
demonstrates how technology education has in recent years become a key leSg ^a. ^ti 
y ’ te . Chn0 0gy education wa s either not known or taught in secondary schools under a range 

19^ fC SckM fRen!tie&Ta^ ?ndin8 emphase . s ' As a result > adults ^ community (Hardy, 
yyz), children (Rennie & Jarvis, in press) and teachers (Rennie, 1987) have tended to have 

mSS. S^S gcS UCad0 " from those focused d =™lopers m 

wf™dTeed^d fOT creariir technol °gy 1 education emphasises the human enterprise associated 
witii, and needed for creating products and processes in our everyday life. Yet as a field of srndv 

it is relatively new and, as a result, very little is understood about how to teach this area. Y 

SS 11 HttIe is known about what y° un S children can do in this area before they commence 
hat prior expenences are needed for children to work technologically in school 7 What 

b*£ of litely ,ech "? 1 ° 8i “ 1 *»* d&Stg 



TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION - WHAT IS IT? 

debates surrounding the definition of the term 'technology'. 
(Hardv* 1992 * Rennie Mr Tnrvic * ^ or n ^ w technology such a s a computer or recent invention 

David Symington (1987) demonstrated through a simple questionnaire administered to 70 
expenenced pnmary teachers that most teachers think of high technology when they consider this 
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key learning area. For example, all respondents rated the test-tube baby, microwave and computer 
as items of technology, whilst few thought of an ice-cream stick, racehorse or bulldog as 
associated with technology. Similar associations have been reported elsewhere with teachers 
(Rennie, 1987) and even children (Rennie & Jarvis, in press). If technology is linked with new 
technologies, what does this mean for technology education? 



Michael Scriven postured in 1985 that technology education is a separate enterprise from science 
education. However, this perspective has been hotly contested by many. Since then, we have 
seen many definitions of technology education emerge. Paul Gardner (1992) provides a 
comprehensive analysis of how technology education has come to be understood. According to 
Gardner (1992), technology education has been conceptualised as: technology-as-illustration, the 
cognitive-motivational approach, the artefact approach, and the process approach. 

The technology-as-illustration approach considers technology as ‘applied science’. The science 
content is taught through using a particular piece of technology, for example, the use of 
microscopes or hand lenses to investigate small animals such as slaters. 

The cognitive-motivational approach also treats technology as applied science. Students are 
introduced to a piece of technology early in a lesson to provide motivation for science learning. 
For example, students may examine how a toaster works. The toaster provides the stimulus for 
investigating electricity. 

The artefact approach treats technology as the vehicle for understanding how various parts of an 
artefact interact and what scientific principles are involved. For example, students may be asked to 
investigate a range of clocks through pulling them apart and determining how the spring operates, 
thus investigating energy. 

The final approach outlined by Gardner (1992) is the process approach to technology. In this 
sense, technology is considered a process of inventing, designing, making and appraising 
Scientific ideas are only considered as relevant when they contribute to this process. 

Beverley Jane and Wendy Jobling (1994) have taken this work further and argued that a symbiotic 
relationship can exist between science education and technology education. They cite the example 
of how young children (6 and 7 year olds), when investigating small animals, can design, make 
and appraise a bug catcher and home for the animal to live in whilst it is being studied The 
stimulus, (and hence purpose for the child) for the technological work in this example, *is the 
science context. Although there is a clear relationship between science and technology being 
illustrated by Jane and Jobling (1994), technology is viewed as a process of designing, making 
and appraising with materials. b 

More recently, technology education has become considered as a process , a way of thinking and 
doing by which students take responsibility for creating products which satisfy needs in society 
and the environment (Gilbert, 1990:7). This perspective underpins the thrust of Technology - a 
curriculum profile for Australian schools (Curriculum Corporation, 1994), which leads the debate 
at the present time on the definition of technology education in Australia. 

The discussions in the literature, by curriculum developers and by teachers, have centred around 
technology. However, little attention has been given to how best to facilitate technological 
capability in children. What do we know about children’s cognitive preferences? How are these 
shaped in the early years by their home experiences? Do we take account of their intuitive playing 
m designing, making and appraising or do we simply impose experiences based on what we think 
is best for children's learning? What can we learn from children? 
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HOME-SCHOOL TECHNOLOGICAL ACTIVITY- 
DO THEY SUPPORT EACH OTHER? 

^ c ^culum development in both Australia and the UK, children as young as five are 

^ ab0Ut ** difficu,des «*> Cueing SSEgy'SadoTS 

Research into this area has shown that children from Western culture Hra«/ 0 f «. * 
perspective when involved in technology edneaiionTd noi fpto ^ , UtoSZZL 

SSP el l m ? m ot ** * !i S"- «*» 2* appraise approach^lMaUed X 

umculum (Fleer, 1 993). Moving their orientation in drawing is achievable but requires carefullv 
constructed scaffolding on the part of the teacher (Fleer, 1993). requires carefully 

In addition, cross cultural work has indicated that Australian Aboriginal children from traditional 
communities have cultural experiences which make it very easy to draw from a SSw Fbr 
example sand drawings and many figures within Aboriginal art work are depicted from a nhn 
view rather than a front view perspective (Fleer, in press). Yo^Ateffi ch£n frim 

images ?n^eir«an!?Hra 0I ^ mUni ij eS have many ex P eriences with story-telling using plan view 
mages in their sand drawings. However, little else is known about Aboriginal children's cultural 
experiences which are likely to facilitate engagement in technology education 

tben ’ children’s home experiences are important in determining the challenges that will be 
5“?** teachers “ d children as they attempt to implement the technology 31 Sefr 

and cm™o ^^Mh^olog^e^cat^^b^Se 8 !^^ 6 ?^!^^^^^©©! or^ftkai^^We^f^ne^Tto 

b " u? -*■ - *« « saans 

THE STUDY 

The research project aimed to: 

™£ S n Q a S f h 1116 range of home experiences young children have in planning 
making and appraising activities and products; P S ’ 

investigate whether and/or which home experiences influence children's 

approaches and abilities to plan technological activities; and S 

• suggest ways of building on children's natural planning techniques to enhance 

develop and widen their planning strategies. 4 to ennance, 

SSSTtfiK SnTrhiMf 18 Paper ’ Data WCr ? coUected from children attending a 

^ ? tbem about what * e y d ° at h?me 
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All home interviews were audio-taped and transcribed. Each interview lasted approximately one 
hour (although the visit often was longer). Three children from the childcare centre did not 
respond verbally to being interviewed at home. As a result, the teacher interviewed these children 
at the childcare centre. 

All data were analysed for what children do at home with regard to planning, making and 
appraising with materials. 

Sample 

A total of twelve children (six boys and six girls of average ability as described by their teachers) 
from a preschool or childcare centre in the ACT were involved in this study. The children's mean 
age at the time of the study was 4 years and 3 months. The youngest child was 3 years and 10 
months and the oldest was 5 years and 3 months. All the children in the preschool and the 
childcare centre were involved in the teaching program. However, only six case studies from each 
centre were featured in the data collection. 



Findings 

If we examine the activities of an infant, toddler and preschooler in the home, we begin to see how 
the child's culture involves them in a multitude of planning opportunities. Whilst each child's 
family experience will vary, the range of possible technological activity could be quite vast. 
Rituals and routines, whilst not always articulated to the child, do form an important part of the 
child's ability to predict or plan what will happen. For example, children are involved in dressing, 
shopping, cleaning the house, washing, bath time, singing games, peek-a-boo, and bed time, to 
name but a few important processes for the child. Similarly, unusual events such as going on an 
excursion or to a party are usually preceded by oral planning. Preparation for a visitor, using a 
manual to set up a video, tune a car, set up a sewing machine, using a plan to assemble furniture, 
follow a street directory, using a TV guide, and using shopping centre guides are all technological 
activities that could take place in the home or surrounds. 

We need to know more about the key rituals that children engage in which form an important part 
of their daily planning and which provide a foundation for effectively engaging in technology 
education at school/preschool. In Tables 1-3, data are summarised which show, from the child's 
perspective, what technological tasks they are involved in when in the home. 
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TABLE 1: HOME ROUTINES DESCRIBED BY CHILDREN 





Childcare children 


Preschool children 


Routines (general) 


Puzzles and draw; look at 
picture books and go out 
and ride my bike, and go 
down to the horse 
paddock. (Claire) 

I sometimes get my back 
pack ready; before sleep 
time in the day I will 
probably watch Playschool 
then, go out in my garden 
and pick some lovely 
flowers. (Grace) 

I do drawing on my own. 
(Matthew) 

Play, a drawing. (Teddy) 

Watch the music box, 
watch Blinky Bill at dad’s 
place. (Sarah) 


I have my lunch then I go 
outside and play. I jump 
with Tamara and Danielle. 
(Regan) 

I have lunch then I play in 
my room. Then I play 
outside and chase 
butterflies and play with 
toys and make aeroplanes. 
(Jessica) 

I go into the pool. I have a 
sleep. I eat. (Erin) 

I play with teddies and play 
with all my toys. Lunch is 
after I play then I take 
Radar (the dog) down to 
the lake. (Elliot) 

I have lunch and then go 
outside and play. I play 
with Robert. (James) 

I take off my shoes to lie 
down on the couch. Then 
I have my lunch and then 
afternoon tea. Then I have 
a big drink of water and 
then have another rest 
(Lauren) 
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Routines (morning) 



Get dressed; and go in the 
car and drive; I do what my 
mummy and daddy says; I 
choose for playing. 

(Daniel) 

Put your clothes on very 
quickly then go to the 
daycare centre. (Anthony) 

My mum would decide 
what I'm going to wear 
and, I decide what I'm 
going to play with. (Claire) 

Mummy decides what I am 
going to wear. (Daniel) 

I don’t know. (Anthony) 

I just think what I am 
going to wear. (Matthew) 

I think, those ones we 
choose these and they got 
Bubby and Bubby shoes 
and Bubby pants and um I 
have toys in my room and 
pokies. Mummy does 
(choose clothes). (Sarah) 



I get some clothes on. I 
get dressed and put on my 
shoes and make by bed and 
get my bag and then I am 
ready to go to preschool. I 
look at the weather, it tells 
me if it is sunny or cold. If 
its sunny I wear shorts and 
tee shirts and if it is cold I 
wear a flannel shirt 
(Regan) 

I have breakfast then I 
brush my teeth. I look in 
my cupboards and have a 
look at the clothes I want to 
wear. Now I look in my 
summer cupboard. 

(Jessica) 

I tell myself to get dressed. 

I wear what clothes my 
mum puts out for me. 

(Erin) 

I wear gloves, these are my 
motorbike gloves. Today I 
need a hat to keep the sun 
off my face. (Elliot) 

I always get up and play 
with my Lego first. I wear 
clothes. I just know what 
to wear, I know when it is 
hot. (James) 

I choose what clothes to 
wear and mummy puts 
them on. I look in my 
wardrobe and because it is 
cold I know ... mummy 
told me and I could see a 
grey sky. (Lauren) 



Table 1 demonstrates a range of child-focussed activities. In many instances, the children have 
articulated these activities in the form of a progression. Most of the children have clearly expressed 
their ordered and planned world. With little prompting, the children have been able to outline how 
their day is spent, with some making comment on how decisions are made with regard to these 
events. The act of planning is expanded upon in Table 2, where the children from the childcare 
centre outline what they understand about the word plan. Unfortunately, the preschool children 
were not asked this question. 
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TABLE 2: PLANNING ACTIVITIES (CHILDCARE CENTRE CHILDREN ONLY 



Level 1 


Confusion 


Planting. You're doing 
something. (Anthony) 


Level 2 


Emerging ideas 


Yeah. Planting. Got to 
think of something. Don’t 
know what it means. 
(Teddy) 

Um, I, I can plan, I can 
plan my train tracks and 
my, I can plan, playing 
with the train track and 
play which train I like. 

Um, I’ve got a book of 
planning about a cat. 
(Daniel) 


Level 3 


Observational 


That means, I know what it 
means. It means doing 
hard work, hard work. 

My dad is a worker. 
Sometimes he does a bit of 
planning. He probably, 
does a bit of planning of 
work. I think he just, the 
only, he talks to people on 
the phone and plans the ... 
people that help him. 
(Grace) 


Level 4 


Event focused 


Planning to do some 
things. Going to 
someone’s house. 
(Matthew) 


Level 5 


Construction oriented 


When you plan something. 
You’ve got to, you can, 
you can plan something 
and then build it and, or 
what you what to do. 
(Alyse) 
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actively plan on the telephone. Similarly, Matthew related the term to planning for visiting 
someone. Alyse had a much broader understanding. She considered planning within the building 
process. 

When planning was contextualised within a special event such as planning for a holiday or dinner, 
the following responses were given by the children (Table 3). 
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TABLE 3: PLANNING FOR SPECIAL EVENTS 



Childcare 



Preschool 



Holidays 



We need my nighties, or 
my pull-ups. If I’ve got 
enough. Some clothes. 
Some bedtime books. 
(Claire) 

We need bedspread, 
clothes and camera. 
(Daniel) 

I just um, think. Well 
some of my toys (That’s all 
you will take?) Yeah 
because, they already have 
drinks at Grandma and 
Grandad's house. Or 
food, I don’t need to take 
any food either. I just need 
to pack clothes and toys. 
(Matthew) 

Beach. Ball shovel and 
spades too. And a bucket. 
Food - meat you can eat, 
rolls everything. Pillow 
and combs, toothbrush and 
tooth paste. (Teddy) 

Need to take ... my water, 
it’s all empty, have to get ’ 
some milk instead, have to 
get some apple juice and 
um some biscuits and um 
bit of lunch and um toys 
and oh, and I need um my 
big toy, he's pink. Super 
Ted and we’d need oh little 
Ted and the Grandma 
Teddy Bear, and the Poppy 
one. He’s pink. Need 
some pencils, paper and 
colouring books I think 
that’s all now. (Prompt - 
clothes): Um barbie, 
barbie, barbie shoes, 
barbie pants and one 
singlet. (Sarah) 



I Mum decides. (Jessica) 

They ring up on the phone 
and we talk about how we 
are going to get there and 
see if we need a car. Then 
we ring up the person. We 
also need to think about 
I clothes. (Erin) 

We go to the lake. We 
need to lock the house. 

We need to take food. 
(Elliot) 

My dad decides. We pack 
our bags and go. He first 
sees if we all want to go. 
We need to lock the 
house. (James) 

We usually plan by 
thinking, we think what 
place we are going to and 
then we catch a plane. 
(Lauren) 
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Cooking 



Flour. Pancakes. Flour, 
sugar, butter, mix it up and 
cook it. (Claire) 

Well flour. Cornflour, 
eggs, butter margarine. 

We could make sprinkle 
cakes or you could make 
cream cakes ... (Matthew) 

Ingredients. Chicken, 
potatoes, com and that’s 
all. (Teddy) 

Hot chockies with 
Grandma. You put milk, 
you put the ? in the cup and 
you put, and there’s 
chocolate in the top. 

(Sarah) 



Mummy decides and tells 
me that I will have chicken. 
(Jessica) 

Us .. we say what we want 
for tea. We have a meeting 
and discuss - only us (Tim 
and Erin) and then we tell 
mum we want spaghetti. 
(Erin) 

Pizza - Geoffrey and I like 
pizza, mum knows that. 
(Elliot) 

We have what we feel like. 
I just ask mum to have 
what I want. (James) 

They choose it in their head 
and then they get an idea 
and then they use a 
cookbook to get the recipe. 
(Lauren) 



Planning for these children is clearly something that is quite familiar to them. Their responses 
indicate portions of processes that they are likely to undertake. For example, Teddy speaks in 
categories - toys, food and then toiletries. Erin details how the planning process operates - 
phoning, travel requirements and then packing. In the cooking example (Table 3), all the childcare 
children detail the types of ingredients they are familiar with, each labelling what they are cooking. 
The preschool children discuss how they plan what they are going to eat. Although the focus for 
the childcare and the preschool children was different, their responses indicate an awareness of 
planning for cooking (ingredients, decisions regarding what to cook). 

What is interesting to note in each of the three tables is that planning, for the children, is essentially 
oral. The children have not made references to writing things down. One would expect that there 
would be some two-dimensional planning occurring in these families, such as writing a menu or a 
shopping list. However, child involvement in the formulation of lists is likely to be limited, 
although requests from the child may be added. In some families, lists of things to be done may be 
drawn up. However, only oral planning (as opposed to written planning) was mentioned in all 
interviews conducted with the children, except for the following comments which resulted from 
asking the children about going shopping: 

/ tell mummy what I want to buy. We have to write a shopping list. (Jessica) 

We write a shopping list, we have to plan what we are going to buy. (Lauren) 

We write down what we want on a list. But we first look in the cupboard and see 
if there is nothing. (Erin) 

There are three types of planning that are possible: oral, two-dimensional (2D) (e.g., 

wn ting/drawing) and three-dimensional (3D) (e.g., model-making). It can be speculated that the 
least likely form of planning that children would participate in at home or observe family members 
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2» a* r 1? craft - M ’“ Kd 

sfr rr‘ ,he , chiid >*“• StoSf * sssss? 

Although the sample size is too small to provide the basis for generalisations, it does provide an 
mdication of the predominance of planning young children are likely to experience. P 

If young children s experiences prior to school involve mostly oral planning with minimal two 

Sr, S n°l f?? g - an , d VCiy little or no three-dimensional experience "? s lMe“der S't 
children do not intuitively engage in 2-D or 3-D planning/design work in school M os ??f theS 
planmng expenences are oral and, hence, children are more likelv to » J t Mc , • 

and designing. A great deal of experience with 2-D (written/drawing) and 3-D mocks forplanK 

and designing would be needed by children if they are to engage in anything othefthaTorel 
planmng when in preschool, childcare or school. 6 S yming otner tnan oral 

Making 



p ®f tic l pa !f 1" a ran S. e activities in the home where they make things How children 
r d f erStand 1116 “ a .tenals and equipment that they use is well understood Sf^ts have a 
great deal of experience with oral exploration of materials. As the infant grows older the other 
5™’. * ei ? ses 316 use . d more. By the time children attend school, they already understand a’great deal 
about the properties of natural materials such as water, sand, air, rocks "eaves SH aS 

2££ ( t,T and pans) - p> aste <**- ™p^= coSeS? 

g ss, paper, cardboard and fabric. Yet, their expenences with regard to adhering or ioinimr 

SsTSuSS^mtla^if^ 8 materials or hanging materials 8 to make something new arf 
less well understood. Similarly, their expenences with different types of construction kits c,,rh « 

Lego Duplo will vary depending upon opportunity and adult intention, interaction or modeling. 
The sets of materials children are likely to experience in the home context include: 



Recreational - jigsaws, craft work, and model building 
Home environment maintenance - garden, house. 
People focused - food, baby care, sewing. 



V,her “ der - 
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TABLE 4: MAKING 



What things do you do or 
make with mummy? 


Childcare 


Preschool 






We can't do much because 
she is always busy (after 
prompting) Yeah, I do help 
her make patty cakes. 
(Regan) 

Sometimes we sweep up the 
Wisteria and we water the 
flowers and strawberries. 
We look after the pussy cat 
and hang the washing out. 
We do drawings, get the 
firewood and I help mummy 
with flowers. (Jessica) 

We make cakes and do the 
washing. Outside we plant 
flowers and go for walks. 
(Erin) 

I help mum plant, cook the 
dinner and make pictures 
and put frames around them. 
I draw with mummy and go 
riding. (Elliot) 

I make cakes and things ... 
muffins pikelets and 
pancakes. Outside mum 
helps me build. (James) 

We make biscuits and cakes 
and lots of recipe things. 

We cook in the kitchen. I 
usually do some watering 
with mum. (Lauren) 
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What things do you do or 
make with daddy? 



We build cubby. (Regan) 



I collect firewood and help 
daddy prune the apricot tree. 
I help him make dinner. 
(Jessica) 

We swim and play in the 
water and we go to the 
shops. We draw pictures. 
(Erin) 

I help daddy split the wood 
and make a big pile. We 
make books and we made a 
bird feeder. (Elliot) 

We make castles because he 
(dad) used to make castles 
out of rock. (James) 

I go to his work sometimes 
... I play on the whiteboard. 
Daddy uses it when he goes 
to meetings. (Lauren) 
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What does your 
mummy/daddy make or do at 
home? 



They make ice blocks, my 
mum makes ice-blocks 
when Mum gets home 
because 1*11 be able to have 
some spaghetti bolognaise. 
She makes teddy bear 
jumpers. (Alyse) 

Some sewing. Mum does 
sewing. Dad doesn't know 
how to do them. He knows 
how to make, to cook fish 
fingers. He makes lunches. 
(Claire) 

(After prompting) Making a 
book shelf Mm ... he got a 
piece of wood, put some 
glue onto into them then got 
another one and stuck it 
down to the other, and stuck 
the two ones together stuck, 
um the middle one to the to 
the other end where the 
other ones are, ending and 
then, the um, moved another 
one onto the top and the 
bottom and then, and then, it 
was and then it was and then 
he just had to put another 
layer on top ... and he had 
to varnish it. (Claire) 

Um, no they don’t. They 
only sit around and eat tea. 
(Grace) 

(Mummy) Makes cakes, 
play dough, everything like 
that. (Matthew) 

(Mummy) Do some jobs. 
Around the walls she ... 
painted. Make sandwiches 
...cuddles and kisses and, 
watches videos at the same 
time. (Sarah) 



She does the washing and 
she sometimes makes 
porridge. She makes cakes 
and I help her make them, I 
put the butter in. (Regan) 

He works in the nursery and 
sells plants at the markets. 
(Regan) 

She does the shopping. 
(Jessica) 

He makes the fire. (Jessica) 

She makes cakes and food 
for catering and she makes 
my bed. (Erin) 

He cleans the swimming 
pool. (Erin) 

She goes out, she goes 
horse riding. She makes 
our beds and she looks after 
me. At work she mows 
gardens. (Elliot) 

He goes to work, he drives 
a truck. Daddy's motor bike 
is broken, it has a puncture 
so he can't ride it. He is 
trying to fix it, he has to take 
a screw off and put oil in it 
(Elliott) 

I don’t know! (long pause) 
She does the washing up 
and gardening. At work she 
looks after sick people. 
(James) 

He just works. He 
sometimes works on his 
trainer, it has wheels, they 
move but you can't ride 
anywhere. (James) 

She usually cleans the 
house. She dresses me. 

She goes to her work and 
looks after people there. 
(Lauren) 

He usually is exhausted 
from his work and he lies 
down on the sofa and 
watches TV. (Lauren) 
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togHnSaHhat’a'Seat IlS'nf I ^?- 8S wilh lheir pareri ' s or observing their parents make 

collecting, ana gardening. This finding is not unexpected. Most responses related m ihe 
maintenance of the home and family, with children participating in most event? 

°1 C ^ ld ff n ’ S making activi ties in terms of materials, information and systems indicates 

mheJ rh rd'of S ° f ^ rcs . p ° I ? ses § lven related to making with materials (particularly food) The 
other third of responses indicated that children are involved in, or observ? actiWries that includ? 
systems such as routines and garden watering processes. Comments regardmg desren n? Sn 
and appraising with information technologies such as television, letter writin! 
books and audio tapes were heard less frequently. These areas were coSerJd fv cWlSwhln 
asked about their routines. However, when children were asked to comment on making activities 
diese areas rarely featured. It would seem that information technologies were moreSciated S 
“r g t ? r ,f C t 1Ving and not active designing, making and apprdSn“ For example tire 

again this was not an un^^p^ae^fmin^ t° doSbghlighTthe nSf&cSicJluS 

S und t rstan dings and experiences of appraisal of processes and products were also 

reg£dLig U Sis 8 aS? H0We ; e , r ’ lhe children not volunteer information 

Although appraisal was regarded as equally important to making and olannine 
m the study, the appraisal activities were not actively piqued during interview? afSfren were 
not aware at a metacognmve level what 'appraisal' meant. Further explor^ work i Seded m 
develop an interview context that encourages children's understSS of to b? 

0f play spac “ “* ^ cl " ldre " » bommtn, 

CONCLUSION 

">""8 “<* appraising 

Ssfex-SSSSSSSS 

questions atom the area ? Y W3S inconclusive ™ce it was difficult to ask children 

SsSS^ 
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twelve children, demonstrating the need for teachers to recognise their oral planning experiences 
and emphasise 2-D and 3-D planning experiences (and possibly appraisal) in their programs. This 
exploratory study represents the beginning point of finding out about children's home experiences 
in DMA. Further work into this area is urgently needed 
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APPENDIX 



Ph ase_l: Identification of children's home experiences which may influence their technological 

ac tivity 



Focus questions that were asked of the children included: 

Open-ended question to stimulate conversation 

1. Show and tell me all the things you do at home ? (I shall walk with the child from room to 
room as they share this information.) 

Making activities 

2. What toys or activities do you play with at home? (inside/outside) 

3. What things do you do or make with your mummy? 

4. What things do you do or make with your daddy? 

5. What things do you do or make with your sister/brother? 

6. What does your mummy do or make at home? 

7. What does your daddy do or make at home? 

Planning 

8. What do you do when you first come home from preschool? 

9. Tell me about how you get ready in the mornings for preschool? How do you decide what 
to wear? 

10. What special things do you do at night time before you go to bed? What things are always 
the same? How do you decide what will happen? 

11. There are special things that you do with your mummy or daddy, such as going shopping. 
How do you go about planning what you will buy? 

12. How do you or your family plan for what you will eat for dinner? 

13. When you talk about holidays, how does your family plan what they will do? 

Appraisal 

This was investigated whilst discussions took place during planning and making. 
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HOW DO EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHERS SUPPORT YOUNG CHILDREN'S 

LEARNING? 

Ruth F Gardner 

Curtin University of Technology 



ABSTRACT 

A pilot study was conducted to get a profile of the teaching strategies being 
employed by experienced early childhood teachers to scaffold their pupil! 
learning in their pre-pnmary classes. Five teachers were involved and 
each was visited three times and videos were taken of teacher interactions 
from a range of classroom settings. The teacher language was transcribed 
from the videos and these transcriptions were coded using three different 
coding systems. The analyses of the codes confirmed that: (i) the teachers 
employed indirect teaching styles, with frequent use of questioning to 
actively engage children in ongoing learning situations; (ii) the content of 
the teachers talk was mainly focussed on the tasks or activities in hand; 
(in) categorising teaching interactions on a modified Bredekamp and 
Rosegrant (1992) Teaching Continuum provided individualistic profiles of 
the usage of teaching behaviours along the continuum from indirect 
through mediating to direct teacher regulation. Further, there was 
evidence that the goals or intentions expressed by the teachers during 
interviewing were reflected in the styles of interactions sampled from their 
teaching and coded according to the teaching continuum. Such a 
descriptive profile of samples of their interactions may help teachers 
manage their future scaffolding interactions with increased awareness and 
intent. 



INTRODUCTION 

f/S earS> Early teachers in Western Australian schools have been faced with 

multipte, changmg requirements. These include the curricula-based changes with the Tirst Steps' 
syllabus documents which have now become 'whole of school' projectf rSring Shers to 
submit student continuum ratings. Currently, the ’Outcome Statements ie befng adopted 

'SnHafr 101 !! 8 a c Year a °f K (pre-primary) descriptors is under way in 1995 P The 

Social Justice Statements also set requirements for teachers to address gender equity respect and 

ieSr^At^hp. ™ ul ^ ultural differences and have an inclusive program for children ’with special 

full dav A nrn^-a^ or 2 ams a ^ on: d changes are occurring with the move from sessional to 

full-day programs for five year old children (K year) and the piloting of multi-aged groups 
involving K to Year 3 classes in the junior primary. g ^ P 

Early childhood teachers have sought to meet these changing requirements and supportive 

has been P rovided through professional development programs. However^ some 

K-r th ! Whys ’ for change 31-6 ^dressed, but the 'hows' are 

classroo^twdie^^In^Farl^rh^Hh 11 ^^ appropna f e resolution being left to the individual 
LiassToom teacher. In Early Childhood education, discussions of how we should teach an d 

th^lafk nfa Ch pp ■ employ t0 e " hanc ^ children's learning, are often inhibited or made vague by 

l 3 preC1$ H 1 “, gua S ®? descnbe different aching interactions. Indeed, many stS 
,^ bhave revie - ed ear ?y childhood practices rue the fact that, while there may be coSnSof 

BiSf^^an^FT^A 1 ! 15 n0 i * fl f t :ed in a consistency in practice betwTnteacheS 
. . ’ . van der Eyken, Osborn & Butler, 1984; McAuley & Jackson 1992) While this 
position is not unique to early childhood education, i appears to be heightened at thSlevel of 
educanon. Teachers are working wi,h yonng children pSSr 
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provide a framework for more predictable patterns of teaching interactions. Me Auley and Jackson 
(1992) cited David Hanley (1987:59) as having stated: 

That is why , in the nursery school, there does not appear to be a formal 
curriculum which is transmitted by an obviously didactic teaching style. 

All that one can see, so to say, is the hidden curriculum, for there does not 
appear to be any teaching going on. 

It must be acknowledged that describing how Early Childhood teachers teach is not well supported 
by current terminology. Thus if teachers are to be assisted to reflect on their current practice and to 
make any adjustments to accommodate changes in the educational setting two questions arise: 

1 . What teaching strategies are teachers currently employing? and 

2. How can these strategies/interactions be described to enable clarity in communication between 
teachers, and aid teachers' self-evaluation of their practice? 

STUDY DESIGN 

This study addressed these questions by filming a selection of teacher interactions and then 
describing the interactions in ways that would convey the underlying strategies being employed. 
The study involved five teachers, all located in the south east suburban area of Perth. The teachers 
were all employed by the Education Department of Western Australia, teaching in mainstream Early 
Childhood centres catering for five year-old children. Two of the teachers were working in pre- 
school centres, which were not attached to schools, and offered half-day sessional programs. The 
other three teachers were in pre-primaries located in primary schools, and here full-day programs 
were provided. The teachers were selected on the grounds that they were experienced, with five 
years of teaching being the minimum length of service, through to more than twenty years of 
teaching. 

A sociocultural perspective was taken for this study, recognising the importance of the social 
context in shaping children's cognitive growth. Sociocultural theory argues that the child’s use of 
tools, strategic behaviours and consciousness originate from the social interactions experienced by 
the child in daily living. The social interactions that occur between a young child and adult, such 
as a parent or teacher, or another child, such as a sibling, peer or older school friend, can generate 
the opportunity for the child to acquire new skills and understandings. Katz and Chard (1989) 
have described this as the dynamic view of development which gives credence to diversity in 
learning styles which can arise from differing social contexts and, thus, considers the need to be 
sensitive to the individual learner. This approach has direct implications for teachers. As Cullen 
(1994: 59) states: 

The dynamic view of development gives a much stronger role to the 
teacher. From this perspective, teachers adopt an interactive style of 
teaching in which their teaching strategies are contingent upon the level of 
understanding and skills the child brings to the learning tasks. 

It is the interactive style of the teachers that this study sought to investigate by identifying the 
strategies the teachers employed to scaffold their pupils' learning. 

Each centre was visited three times, twice in Term 1 and once in Term 2. Videos were taken of 
whole-group mat times (excluding story reading or music activities), fruit and drink times (to 
sample a routine activity), indoor activity times and outdoor activities. From each of these four 
different settings, a ten minute sequence was selected and yielded a total of 9 hours and 20 
minutes. The criterion for selection of a sequence was that it included extended teacher interactions 
to provide sufficient data for meaningful analysis. The selections were made by the research 
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setting 1 Thus h Se^n,i e “S™ 83 with Ae theoreticaI context and the classroom 

taiv * S, t l u f sec l uences focused on the strategies that required a predominance of teacher 

talk and were therefore not necessarily characteristic of the full range of a teacher's behaviours 

£ UagC “ ’ wher ?. edible, the child's language for these sequences was transcribed 

and coded according to three coding systems. 

Coding Systems 



Initially, two independent coding systems were used, as these had been successfully applied in 
previous studies to analyse parent-child interactions. The first coding analysed the adit Cage 

in . teractl0 , ns (statements, questions and affirmations) compared^!* 
f , 1 ^ gUa / | e (directives and negations) to reveal the predominant style of die adult's 

iCf f C t (Rensbaw & Gardner ’ 199 °; Gardner, 1991). When learning is the central 
aim of a social interaction, the more indirect dialogue opens up more opportunities for the child to 

restricts chddTnS Cngage “ ° ng0mg P r °f ss - A more direct style of adult interaction 
restncK the child to the more passive position of 'other regulation' (Wertsch, Minick & Ams 

1984; Renshaw & Gardner, 1990; Gardner, 1991). The second form of coding has been usecUo 
discriminate between adult speech which is focussed on the task versus adult attention to the 

rh h ^rh;iH°<fiCim, U - S & Van I ^ endoorn ’ 1989; Gardner > 1"1)- Research has demonstrated that 

lRoeSf d Emf & GaiC 0 ^? W rf e \ a v t ve . rbaI content is mainly focussed on the task in hand 
(Kogoii, Ellis & Gardner, 1984; Bus & Van Ijzendoom, 1989; Gardner, 1991). 

fo T S , of c ? din , g 1 provided positive findings for the nature of teachers' language during 
t a iv hpWH S mf e teachers language styles were indirect and supported children's input, and their 
talk helped to focus the children s attention on the ongoing activities or interests. These findings 
confirmed die expectation that experienced educators would interact with learners in this wav 
However, these two forms of analyses did not convey the strategic nature of the teachers' dialogue 
and, thus, had failed to address the central issue of this study. The teachers' questions, statements 
° were not random or unconnected and it became clear that, to reveal the structure of 

teachers purposeful interactions, a further level of analysis was required. The Teaching 
1 0Ut H y Bred ^ kam P and Rosegrant (1992) appeared to provide a means to addiesf 
™ e . contin , uum lden afies teacher behaviours from non directive through mediating to 
direcnve. It is the application of this continuum as a tool to identify differing patterns of interaction 
used by teachers as they work with young children that is the major focus of this discussion. 

Teaching Continuum Coding 



teacSebSlSSrSf b f Bredek ^ m P aild Rosegrant (1992:39) details forms of specific 
h h £ ran ? ework for funher categorisation of teacher language. 

t . p “d definitions : provided by these authors were applied as a means to provide a profileof 

types of strategic behaviours the individual teachers employed in their interactions with the 
children. Bredekamp and Rosegrant (1992:39) state: interactions with the 



The truth is that teachers of young children make hundreds of decisions 
each day about which specific teaching behaviour or form of adult 
assistance is appropriate for this child in this situation at this point in her or 
his process of learning. To help visualise the complexity of the options 
teachers face, we offer a continuum of teaching behaviours . 
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TEACHING CONTINUUM 



NON DIRECTIVE MEDIATING DIRECTIVE 

Acknowledge/ Model / Facilitate / Support/ Scaffold / Co-construct / Demonstrate/ Direct 

The definitions stated by Bredekamp and Rosegrant (1992:39-41) for each category were used to 
discriminate the verbal behaviours recorded in the transcripts. Two modifications were made to the 
existing Teaching Continuum. It proved difficult to discriminate between facilitate and support in 
these samples. Bredekamp and Rosegrant state: 

Supporting learning is similar to facilitating but differs in the degree of 
adult involvement. In a facilitating situation the child has greater control , 
for example, sending a message to let go the back of the bike, while in 
offering support the teacher and child together determine when the support 
is no longer necessary. Supported learning is similar to providing a fixed 
scaffold like training wheels on the bicycle, which allow the child to 
participate but with clearly available assistance. 

This fine difference in interactions may be more crucial and more obvious when working with 
younger children, or if children are engaged in physical skills which have several steps leading to 
mastery. The interactions that were recorded in this study focussed more on cognitive or social 
learning situations with the physical behaviours employed being within the children’s existing 
competencies. More clarity in identifying teacher behaviours could be achieved by moving from 
the mediating level of scaffolding to the more indirect level of facilitation and, thus, the category of 
support was not used. 

The other modification involved an addition to the categories. The teachers would often provide 
information, engage children in discussions about topics, or set out behavioural requirements in 
advance of a situation (e.g., setting limits about how to walk to the school library during the group 
mat session). The information was being introduced to the children by the teacher and the teacher 
was clearly in control of how the information would be given and what would be discussed. This 
level of teacher regulation excluded these behaviours from the mediating interactions of the 
scaffolding category. However, it was also outside the precise definitions for co~ construction or 
demonstration , and the definition of direct requires that it be used ’in the narrow sense for 
situations in which the parameters are very tight and children must be given specific directions to 
do something one way' (Bredekamp & Rosegrant, 1992:41). To include this important interaction 
in the categorisation of teacher behaviours the term structure has been selected. On the Teaching 
Continuum it sits between co-construct and demonstrate. The behaviours can be defined as the 
teacher setting up a situation. Characteristically, the teacher will introduce a topic and, by 
questioning, confirm children's current knowledge and understanding. The teacher clearly leads 
and shapes the discussion. This level of teacher regulation is also evident when reminding children 
of appropriate behaviour, but it is not direct as it does not require an immediate or narrow 
behavioural response from a child. It was this modified Teaching Continuum that was applied in 
the third coding of the transcripts: 

MODIFIED TEACHING CONTINUUM 

NON DIRECTIVE MEDIATING DIRECTIVE 

Acknowledge/ Model/ Facilitate/ Scaffold/ Co-construct/Structure/Demonstrate/Direct 



When using this modified Continuum to code the transcripts, a complete sample from one teacher, 
and part of a second teacher sample, were coded independently by the author and the research 
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assistant. Comparison of the two codings showed a high level of comparability. The application 
of categories such as structure, scaffold and facilitate were very similar, these proving to be the 

dfffprtnriaif^f 5 ’ Th if dlffe /’ ences between the coding interpretations were mainly on the fine 
such as whether to code an acknowledgment as separate from facilitation or 
interpret! the commendation as part of an ongoing facilitating strategy. A joint review of the total 
HVmrfirv ^ original transcript/videotape enabled a consensus to be reached on these points of 
discrepancy. The guiding principle that was applied to make a discrimination between the 
stratepes was the level of adult regulation in evidence during an interaction The research assistant 

^hp COdin f ,° f f 6 0thCr * anSC ?P ts “ d * * faced 'ith a real uncertSity fh SSS3K 
the video of the event to place it in its total setting. 



Results of the Modified Teaching Continuum Coding 

P^° me ° f / iS COd t ng pr0CCSS P rovided summaries of each teacher's interactions and 
conveyed a spread across the continuum for each teacher. The nature of the ongoing activity of the 
sampled interaction strongly influenced the specific style of interaction, ratiier than th^ more 

(92% JfflLSZTft °i? e m3t sessi ° n sample may be predominantly coded as structure 
1 w ^ i e die next sample will reveal mainly scaffolding interactions (76%). 

teachers had Predominant styles m all settings, one favouring facilitating interactions (49% of 
total utterances) while the other employed scaffolding most consistently (38% of total utterances) 
The other three profiles had no dominant interaction. Further sampling of teaching interactions 
whether teachers had characteristic patterns of interaction, as the coding did provide 
ZJSST P rofiles - _ AU d* 6 teachers had frequent changes in their style of interaction within the 
se q ue n c es. For instance, during an indoor activity time, one teacher had 44 changes in 
interactions involving 146 utterances. In this particular ten minute sequence, the longest sustained 

often' fo, T us ? d on scaffolding, though facilitation was the strategy used most 
often, scoring 30% of the teacher s total interactions of this sequence. 

Teacher Interviews 

One means of evaluating the effectiveness of the strategic interactions employed by the teachers is 
to review student outcomes, but such a review was beyond the scope or purpose of this study 
^ e .°^ er ™P ortanl measure is to compare the actual styles of interactionsconveyed through the 
coding with the intentions or motives' of the teachers themselves. To find out how each teacher 

w^comnltted “ lnterview was conducted with each of the teachers after all the filming 

was completed The same questions were given to all five teachers and the responses were audio- 

? ed . to al ow fo . r later analysis. The format of the interview was developed to address issues that 
anse^in sociocultural theoty and u,«t help ,o provide insight .o each teacher 

S^cSiif h!.Sl?! 0 . ,y ' has *T° e , m P has , ise<J When goals give direction to the social 

interactions between a novice and an expert’ this creates the potential for leamine to be an 

outcome (Vygotsky, 1978; Wertsch, Minick & Arns, 1984; Rogoff 1990) If the eoJ is shared 
by all participants, the effectiveness of the social interaction togLrate eS 

expemaS’ tom ST “Tf T purpoSe ° r S oal of * interaction^ holds aS£ 
described the deSired . out comes may not be realised. Wertsch et al (1984) 

£ i! u d K* f , u m0 e ? as occurring in an inter-related, three-tiered framework. Firstly 
there is a broad goal that is embedded at the institutional level of the culture and gives definition to 
a context and whether the interactions should be interpreted as workfnmiS froTavand 

ScSVn h of{h Pr0pnat r S ° C v 1 interactlons that occur. At the next level, the goals are fomed in 

be done Thl SriiKaH ° f shared activlties; ±!lt is > *e intention, ’what must 
artnal cn-atT^ thlfd 1, S at . f} 16 eve of °P erat i° n > ’how it can be done' and gives form to the 
adamarlonf 21 em Ployed while performing the task. This final level is the most dynamic as 
adaptations may occur in response to behaviours evident during the activity The auestions in the 
interview focused on the goals the teachers set at the what must be diJe’kvef, to gaS some 
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insight into their aims and expectations. The videos provided the evidence of ’how it can be done’, 
the operational goals. 

The interview commenced with a broad question: 

* When you consider the pre-primary year, what learning goals do you have in mind 
for the children that gives direction to your teaching? 

To this question there was a strong commonality in the responses. For all the teachers, the social 
aspect of development was a dominant issue. The teachers described the need for the children to 
develop independence: separating from mother, coping on their own, looking after their own 
belongings and making their own choices and becoming independent learners. The other 
sociaVemotional focus was accepting being a member of a group; getting along with each other, 
thinking about the feelings of others, knowing the boundaries of how to behave in a group. Two 
teachers saw as equally important the development of self-motivation, or the 'love of learning’. 
Effective language skills and early literacy were also acknowledged, but establishing the children 
confidently in their new social context was paramount. 

The next three questions narrowed the focus to the goals of the specific school terms and the four 
selected settings of the video samples. Then the question was put whether children have their own 
goals or expectations when they engage in activities. The teachers reported that occasionally a 
child would state a desire in advance and set about the task with purpose. More generally though, 
teachers felt that the process of the activity was the source of interest rather than a preset goal. As 
to a difference in approach by a child to teacher-directed/initiated or child-selected activities, the 
interest in the activity was still seen as the most likely factor to influence the child's level of 
engagement This is in line with the discussion by Rogoff et al (1993) that for young children 
'appropriation' of skills and knowledge occurs through their involvement in ongoing activities, 
rather than the two staged process of external to internal planes attributed to the construct of 
'internalisation'. Rogoff (1990) emphasises that the adult/child interaction is one of 'guided 
participation' where the adult and child co-construct meaning through their shared activity and 
discourse as they jointly engage in tasks. Through this participation in a responsive interaction, 
young children learn to manage social activities and carry these skills into future similar settings. 
Thus, the appropriation of skills and knowledge occurs as young children form new 
understandings in the process of their involvement in interesting activities. 

All the teachers considered that children approached the whole group mat times differently from the 
individual or small group activities and this setting required much more demonstrative behaviour 
by teachers to gain and hold the children's attention. As one teacher explained: 

When children are doing their own thing you are interested along with them , and 
you talk to them about what they're doing . I don't like to intervene and say 'well 
how about you do it this way'. I'd rather they do it the way it occurred to them , 
so I just like to take an interest really. But with the mat ... you've got to be a star 
performer at mat time. When you've asked them to come , when they're not self- 
motivated to be there, then you've got to be overt and exciting ; you've got to be an 
entertainer in order to gain their interest - so, yes, its very different. 

The final question addressed the study itself: 

• When I approached you to participate in this study, I said I was interested in 
developing a profile of teaching behaviours that experienced teachers employ to 
scaffold or support children's learning. From that information what do you think I 
will be looking for in this study? 
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TTie responds were in line with the stated intent of the study, such as, 't he ways teachers interact 
with chMren , gathering different styles of teaching techniques to enhancH different learZ 
children find themselves in' and 'strategies that seem most effective for the setting 
Comments were made by several of the teachers that, when they were working with student 
teachers they became more conscious of their teaching behaviours. In particular, they realised that 
many of their teaching behaviours were responsive to individual children ba^ed on their 
“ ? knowledge of the individual. Thus, it was often hard to make explicit to studem 

child-sperifto.^ d ° mS Wh! “ *** WCre d ° mg ’ 3S the ada P tations were so spontaneous and 
An Evaluation 



3?t2Sw^?v fr f h im e™ews provided the teachers' ideas of 'what must be done', while 
the Teaching Continuum profile of behaviours has provided evidence of 'how it can be done' 
Determining whether there is consistency between these two levels, the intention aSVe acS' 
provides a means of evaluating the effectiveness of the strategies the teacher has employed X 

^°r'h,>fa S it t h eSt - 0f mc - asu f ement instrument; that is, can individual differences in the strategic 
teaching behaviours be clearly represented? The results at this point are very promising Ttae £ 

th r^ at f individuali stic and do target key behaviours teachers seekS 

exhibit The profiles of two teachers particularly illustrate these two points. 

One teacher stated in the interview that, rather than tell children what they should do, she liked to 
get in and do something herself, thereby modelling her own interest. From this example of 
engaging in an activity, she found children would ask, 'what she was doing a”dVouldTey joS 
in? She saw this as a strategy for fostering self-motivated learning in children and aSSss to 
find things to interest themselves. Thus, during the interview she identified 'mSeS“as a 

considered 6 ^ W f held before * is measurement instrument ha" Si 

con si d ere d, and the research assistant who completed the coding was not involved in the 
interviews and, thus, was not aware of the individual teacher's goals. In the deflations to 

^fferpVH 1 mp e h b l, haV1 ° UrS . aJong , the Teaching Continuum, Bredekamp and Rosegrant (1992) 
differentiate between implicit and explicit modelling but both are recorded at the same point in the 
continuum of regulation. This teacher's profile indicated that she used m boTforms 

more frequently and more consistently than any of her colleagues and, overall in 8% of her 

gd£? "* s,m of ywr. and thus she was concerned fomate 
her class a warm and welcommg environment. This teacher's profile showed acknowledgment 

^ceSsVhnHrenV 8 ^? 116 " 117 ^ d consi . st . entl y used > both these strategies being associated with 
accepting children and showing them positive regard. Again, there was evidence of congruence 
between intent and action on behalf of the teacher. as evidence or congruence 

DISCUSSION 

The Teaching Continuum does provide a descriptive tool of the style of interactions a teacher is 
employing but clarification is required. The Continuum has used specific terms which in other 
this CXt t S ’ d h° n ° l have sucb narTOW definitions, in particular, the term 'scaffold'. The coining of 
if, H erm l S been attributed t0 Bruner and his colleagues. From their reseSch wkh 
child/adult dyads working at joint problem-solving, Bruner analysed the adult's Tachhie 
behaviours that he considered as scaffolding the child's learning Bruner identified a set of 

CVldent in thC dyadic ^erections of his study (Smith 1 Cowie 
were h of behaviours are actions that are likely to occur in teaching interactions they 

were derived from a context-specific setting. As sociocultural research has moved from the study 
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of dyads into the group settings of classrooms, this rather prescriptive definition has been 
challenged. It is of concern that the narrow interrelation of scaffolding or a structured form of 
knowledge transmission has been used to justify 'conventional didactic teaching, including rote, 
drill and practice' (Hatano, 1993:154) as being consistent with Vygotskian theory of learning. 
Moll and Whitmore (1993), drawing on Vygotskian theory, stress that it is the quality of co- 
operation between the child and the adult, requiring a mutual trust and active involvement, that is 
central to the scaffolding process. Stone (1993:178) has extended this perception by arguing that 
scaffolding is not occurring in singular social interactions, but rather the ongoing relationship of 
student and teacher provides for 'a more enduring dimension of repeated interactions'. Teachers 
are very aware of their relationships with individual students and adjust their interactions according 
to their knowledge of a child, as was stated by one teacher in this study during the interviews. 
From classroom-based research has also come the study of the impact or influence of the group 
setting on the stimulation of the 'zone of proximal development' of the individual child within the 
group. Moll and Whitmore (1993:20) have stated: 

The above (Vygotskian) theory suggests that it is incorrect to think of the 
zone as solely a characteristic of the child or of the teaching , but of the 
child engaged in collaborative activity within specific social ( discourse ) 
environments. From our perspective , , the key is to understand the social 
transactions that make up classroom life. 

Thus, the lively and purposeful interactions of children and teachers, which accommodate to the 
needs and interests of the groups and individuals within groups and flow together to form a 
classroom's life, create the 'sociocultural system' within which children learn. What Moll and 
Whitmore (1993:20) propose is 'a ' collective ' zone of proximal development ' which gives due 
emphasis to the richness and complexity of classroom-based teaching and learning, a complexity 
that demands sensitivity, scope and flexibility in the teacher's range of scaffolding behaviours. 

CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this small study was to investigate the interactive strategies teachers are currently 
using in their teaching of young children. If the study can identify key teaching behaviours and 
provide clear descriptors of these behaviours teachers will have increased insight into their own 
teaching. The more understanding teachers have of the purposes and effects of differing 
interactions, and how these interactions can serve their learning goals, the more teachers can 
monitor and adjust their own practices. If changing situations demand adaptation, teachers can 
respond confidently if they can manage their interactive behaviours with knowledge and 
understanding. 
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ABSTRACT 

^ 3 ", y Wnte L S n Claim ^ at - e ? ly childh °od music education is valuable in 
SSS s ^ Us not only m * e emotional, social and physical domains but also 
in cognitive domains such as mathematics. However, there is very little research 
to back up this claim, pis paper reports on a study which explored how mS 
might provide an effective aid to higher achievement in mathemS 

y C i 11 -l^ hood ' 1116 study used a pseudo-experimental design 
o contrast a group of 35 preschool children involved in a music program 

exDMience 38 rhilrirp?° UP ° f 39 pres ^ h ° o1 chddren with limited or no musical 
experience. Children were compared on a measure of early number concepts 

SSemern u dlcated 11131 ! he music SrouP achieved higher mathematical 
Ho . we . ver post-hoc analysis revealed that children in the music 
^„ t , p mu sical experiences in the home exhibited higher average 
mathematical achievement than children without such experiences. Further 
analysis sought to reveal what aspects of home musical experiences mig£ 

contribute towards higher mathematical achievement. V g 

INTRODUCTION 

nm-pf*^ 0rtan ^ff° f e3r j y Childhood as a period of critical intellectual growth and a critical time for 
perceiving and fonnulanng ideas about the world, has been, for the rnosTpm LTfor toTloS 
vastly underestimated (Katz, 1988; Gifford 19921 Indeed Flldnd ^ - g ’ 

society which prides itself d„ its dpenness toSrch Xm ta rtspec. fo“e “peS 
parents, educators, administrators, and legislators have been blatantly ignoring the^onsensus of 

nrS ab °ffi h ° W y °T£ Ch j ldren learn 311(1 how best to teach^hem 8 St Ae reseS?s 
providing affirmation of the educational import of the early years of child development, acceptance 
implementation of the implications are slow to be forthcoming Katz fl988 - 41 remnnsn-ato 
S h re 1S “ abunda ? ce ° f research intellectual an™cS 

™phcaaons for the kind of teaching and curriculum that should be pravdSfo? ™ 
Unfortunately, our practices are way behind what we know’. IronkX with ie nTw 

™^l eab0Ut 1116 u Way y0ung children learn - an anomaly is emeJSftSJSS Sat ™ 

currently know more about how children learn than we do about how to appfy this Sedge 

MUSIC IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

considered to be a powerful means for developing the young child's emotional social 
^ cognitive growth. The potential of music as an instructional techdque was 

(1977:59) C Th" po^SS^^sTated: ** MUS1C Educators ’ National Committee on Instruction 
mathematics, that the study of music can help to make the learning 8 process itself 
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more effective and appealing; and that music can contribute to the emotional and 
social development of the child. 

Widmer (1970:33) regarded musical experiences in early childhood as 'fertile ground’ in which 
young children s concepts can be formed, clarified and extended, and wherein multisensory 
impressions, motor manipulation, problem solving, creating and questioning are developed. 

Music is widely acknowledged as being a great source of enjoyment in young children's lives, as 
well as a wonderful vehicle for expression and enrichment. It is ironic and unfortunate that music 
tends to be regarded as a somewhat peripheral subject; a pleasant addition to the curriculum and 
considered perhaps not all that important (Moore, 1992). Andress (1980:3) contends that because 
learning processes inherent in musical activities reflect basic human needs, music should not be 
thought of as peripheral to the curriculum but instead as 'basic to all learning’. For example 
research by Hoermann and Herbert (1979) and Neufeld (1986) has shown that from involvement 
in music programs, in addition to learning about music, young children develop concepts that are 
the foundations for other subject areas such as mathematics. 



MATHEMATICS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Coveil (1984) notes that in society, music is a public passion, a wild enthusiasm, a source of 
widespread joy and excited anticipation in a way which there is not the slightest parallel in 
mathematics. And yet, Young (1984:8) describes the two subject areas as existing in a 
consummate friendship wherein mathematics is the 'favourite sister of music’. 



Recent research investigating the development of early childhood mathematics has been influenced 
i t l ^ e constnict ’ v ^ st y i ew learning developed from von Glasersfeld's work (Steffe, 
1990). In consonance with the constructivist view of learning, early childhood educators portray 
children as active thinkers, who construct sense and meaning out of personal practical experiences 
Making sense is the purpose of education; to encourage children to look for similarities’ 
oppositions and connectedness in the sensory inputs they are receiving (Dienes, 1987). However! 
although references to constructivist approaches are pervasive, practical descriptions of such 
approaches have not been readily accessible (Clements & Battista, 1990). 



Approaches to teaching mathematics in early childhood are focusing more and more on holistic and 
integrated processes in learning. It is apparent though that integration of mathematics with other 
subjects is often disregarded because of the traditional mathematics obsession with workbooks 
arms, formalised teaching methods and tests. The neglect of mathematics in the movement toward 
interdisciplinary and integrated approaches to teaching stems in part from misconceptions about 
mathematics that pervade our educational systems and society. Mathematics has traditionally been 
taught m isolation from other subjects and is too often perceived as a discrete discipline, a separate 
body of knowledge, irrelevant to every-day life, and mostly devoid of creativity or aesthetics. 
Consequently mathematics is often eventually rejected by many students. Because of such 
mat P e ™ atlcs education is experiencing a call for major change around the world. Steffe 
(iyy2: l) maintains that mathematics might consist of 'one of the most urgent problems of 
educanon today The publication Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (1989:1) conveys a similar message that 'all 
students need to learn more, and often different, mathematics and that instruction in mathematics 
must be significantly revised . 



Because music might offer a new dimension to the teaching and integration of mathematics, and 
because of music s dynamic effect on the lives of young children, there needs to be more 
C fncb- eraUOn ^ h ° W music t> e used t0 effect positive mathematical development in young 
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mathematics in early childhood music 

Aeleaming of mathematics and the learning of music are related but there 
is little evidence to make such convictions persuasive arguments. Efforts to integrate the teaching 

mUS1C m 1991). Though develo7me„My 

childhood musical (experiences children can be exposed to many mathematical ideas P Presented 
experiences?" 86 ° f Slgniflcant mathemaQ cal processes and examples of how they arise in musical 

Classification: e.g., classify sounds as either high or low 
Comparison: e.g., identify which song has more/fewer actions 
benation: e.g., identify sounds getting louder or softer 

.* Dorinnafrv co ™ s P ondence: e ;S- clap, stamp or slap once for each beat in a song 
S songs) C g: e ' g " associate one name ta § for each action or item (e.g., claps 

Recognise and comprehend Cardinal Numerals: e.g., respond with appropriate 
number of actions according to numeral cards presented 
♦ Problem solving: e.g., devise actions to match songs 

Patterning: e.g., explore motor patterning (e.g., using various body actions and 
movements to depict beat, rhythm, timbral, dynamic and melodic patterns). 

It should be noted that patterning is implicit in many of the activities mentioned above in that it 
requires a combination of a wide range of multisensory experiences. Also, the use of general 
problem solving processes are required to achieve many of the outcomes listed above. § In the 
ctTkf 8 ° f math ^? atlcs ’ th e ability to solve problems is considered one of the most important 
SirivfiT 18 ch ^ djento devel °P (Wright, 1994). Problem solving in early childhood rinSfy 
? ° b r ?- S0 VUlg m £ at 11 re< 3 uires a wide range of creative, conceptual and logical thi nkin g 

creative ranS^ Ear }? childhood music thus provides contexts wherf 

creative, conceptual and logical thinking combine to present windows of opportunity for the 

311(1 reinforcement of early mathematical concepts. Research by Kalmar (1989) has 
epo ed that a group of children with extra music training provide more creative original and 
complex ideas and a higher level of abstraction than those with the usual amount of musk These 
outcomes are considered highly desirable in today's students of mathematics. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

E?fP“ e * e many supporters of music education, it is pointed out by Eisner (1992:593) that in 
D °” generally, the value of the arts in comparison to the sciences is set low'. He sees this 
i° m P araQve unbalance as detrimental to education, and contends that 'providing a decent place for 
the arts in our schools may be one of the most important first steps we crfake to bl ^g abom 
genume reform in education' (Eisner, 1992:595). Gardner (1985) feels that music inSes tiie 

ha?S thfpm“tiaT?rrekfJo of ob J ec .V° unds .> pattems ’ colours ’ forms - sha P es - all ofwhkh 

mathematicdly." 112 f exemplify, or express most aspects of the learner's world 

Many early childhood educators are looking for better ways to integrate developmental^ 
appropriate learning experiences, and to improve the teaching of mathematS As SS o 
the traditional approaches, music can be considered in the teach ngTmakt^ticsTuch ^ 
approach to teaching mathematics aims to build upon the natural enjfyme™iE derive from 

“ mus ^ cal r pe £ ences - The «« have b ^n an iaipS3^T^?S5hS 
education for many decades (Wnght, 1991). The inclusion of an appropriate music pmmmas^n 
“ff. ntial and vllal component of early childhood education couldoffer an effectivevariation to 
mathematical instructional methodologies, and present opportunities to exSore mathSiatics n 
ynamic, productive and enjoyable ways. Current reform in early childhood education advocates 
that the arts have more to offer through cross-disciplinaiy and 
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segregated subject-orientated programs. The integration of music and mathematics is reflective of 
cross-disciplinary teaching methodology. 



OVERVIEW 

The study reported in this paper investigated the effects of a music program on the mathematical 
achievement of children who were about to commence their first year at school. The study 
compared the understandings of early number concepts of a group of preschool children who had 
participated in a year-long formal music program with the understandings of a group of preschool 
children who had no musical training and limited or no home music background. The study sought 
to explore whether there is a relationship between musical concepts of pitch, dynamics, duration, 
timbre and form and skills of moving, playing, listening, singing and organising sound with 
improved performance in mathematics concepts of relative magnitude, counting and calculation 
skills, knowledge of conventions and number facts. 

METHOD 



Subjects 

A sample of preschool children from the Bathurst region was selected for the study. All subjects 
were selected by (1) age - all children were 4-5 years old and commencing primary school the 
following year; (2) socio-economic status - all children came from families with an income 
equivalent to a teacher with at least five years teaching experience; and (3) parental input - all 
children had parents who were active in ensuring their child's education was not left to 
happenstance by actively involving the child in educational experiences such as organised sport and 
reading to their child. Both the experimental group (N=39) and comparison group (N=40) were 
selected from children enrolled in the Central West Music Centre preschool program, however the 
comparison group had limited or no musical background. At the time of testing in the final months 
of the year the experimental group consisted of 35 children (4 children dropped out of the music 
program) and the comparison group consisted of 39 children as 1 child left the community. 

Procedure 

A static-group comparison design was used, as random assignment was not possible. Two groups 
were involved: an experimental group and a comparison group. The experimental group received a 
treatment of nearly 10 months tuition in music and then both groups were post tested. The post 
tested scores of the two groups were then compared. The experimental treatment was an 'in- 
house music program designed from appropriate early childhood educational perspectives and 
based on Kodaly techniques. The program was sequenced to teach concepts of pitch, dynamics, 
duration, timbre and form as well as skills in moving, playing, listening, singing and organising 
sound. Children participated in one session each week which lasted approximately one hour. In 
order to select the comparison group a questionnaire for parents was administered over the 
telephone to find subjects that could be delimited by the criteria of age, SES and parental input and 
no musical background. The comparison group received no musical treatment during this period. 
The instrument used to measure mathematical achievement was the Test of Early Mathematics 
Ability-2 (TEMA-2) developed by Ginsburg and Baroody (1990). The test covered (1) concepts 
of relative magnitude, (2) counting skills, (3) calculation skills, (4) knowledge of conventions, and 
(5) number facts. 

RESULTS 

The results indicated that the experimental group (mean = 20.0) scored higher than the comparison 
group (mean = 16.6) on the TEMA-2. Using a two-sample f-test, the difference was found to be 
significant (p<0.02). 
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Post hoc analysis 

TTie initial results indicated that the experimental group had performed better than the comparison 

W3S 6Vld u ent ? at musical experiences in the home, as weU as other pm exSg 

SSn« of A?chif<ten'in n th^ bUted - 0 differences - administering the questionnaire to thf 
parents of the children in the expenmental group, an attempt was made to separate the experimental 

music treatment influence from the home music factor. This allowed for ^experimental group to 

mt0 two . su ^ groups; Subgroup 1 (No Home Music group those children with 
™^ d 0 l 10111 ® background as in the comparison group) and Subgroup 2 (Home Music 

group - those mvolved in musical expenences in the home). Subgroup 1 (No Home Music group) 

grouD^witlf limited nr 6 " f™* S . ub f°“ p 2 ^ ome Music group) consisted of 16 children. ThetvS 
^ * limited or no music background at home (i.e., the comparison group and Subgroup 1) 

were then compared to ascertain the effects of the experimental music treatment. Similariy^erwo 
f!° upS wb0 had don f e the music program (i.e.. Subgroup 1 and Subgroup 2)Tere teSo 
Cff f C th ° f 3 h ° me muS1C background. Using two-sample Melts, it was found that the 
performances of the comparison group (mean = 16.6) and Subgroup 1 (mean =17 3) were not 
sigmficiindy different However the mean score for Subgroup 2 (mean = 22.2) when compared 
with the mean score for Subgroup 1 (mean = 17.3) was significantly higher (p<0 01) TSe 

SiMwf^ an ( . mdlC ^ tl K 1 ^ at the ^ fference m mathematical achievement might be connected to the 
children s home music background rather than the music program itself. 

JHjFj ^ ysis was conducted to ascertain what aspects of home music background might be 
significant in conmbuting to higher mathematical scores. The relation of mathematics scores to 
questionnaire responses was investigated in the total sample of children. The only questions which 

S SlgldflCandy re ,f ed t0 home musical experiences (p <0.05) were: Does your child listen to 
his/her own music collection very often? and Does anyone in the family sing to or with the child? 

In this sample of children, the two musical activities of listening to their own music collection ("not 

aSvereent 2 ^ “ d “ 3 family member sin S t0 < hem ’ were S »°Scs 



DISCUSSION 

sought to examine the links between music and mathematics in early childhood 
whf ° nS Were , tha i • there was a difference in mathematical achievement of a grou^of 
h ,^ W mvolved m a music Program compared a group of children who had not been 
mvolved in the music program and had a limited musical background. However post-hoc analvsis 
mdicated that a structured music program alone is less likely J Smtrib ute to Z 

&SSSSST ^ pr0gram t0 S ether wi5h " 



,wo of horae ”" sical "hich 



(1) children listening to their own music collection; and 

(2) family members singing to or with the children. 

From these outcomes two specific learning factors can be conjectured: 

(!) Lining might be an important aspect of developing early childhood mathematical concepts; 



( 2 ) 



SllES < sel f esteem > mi S ht b e important in the learning of early 
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Listening 

Listening to music is considered both recreational and educational. Musical experiences in early 
childhood involve considerable listening. However, research has not clearly indicated to what 
degree listening is desirable in early learning experiences. The skill of listening effectively has 
been referred to in the literature as ’active listening’. However, it may also be considered as 
synonymous with ’active attentiveness'. 

Research has not clarified to what extent incidental, focused or other levels of listening are 
significant in learning. Whilst there is a dearth of research on what happens when children listen to 
their own collection of music, or when someone sings to them, the study reported in this paper 
adds support to the importance of listening skills in the construction of mathematical knowledge. 
If children listen regularly to their own music collection, and listen when a parent sings to them, 
they arguably could be developing the skills of concentration and attentiveness; skills considered 
important for the learning of mathematics and relevant to the social constructivist paradigm (Cobb, 
Yackel & Wood, 1992). 

Social constructivist theory implies that children are constructors of their own knowledge, and their 
experiences in problem solving investigations give rise to meaningful language connections; and 
that construction of mathematical knowledge is heavily influenced by social interactive processes 
embedded in group work and collaborative learning. It would seem apparent that the social 
constructivist paradigm hinges on learners being actively attentive (i.e., utilising effective listening 
skills during social interaction) and being able to respond to and assimilate the auditory stimuli 
from their surrounding environment. For children to learn the words and structures of music 
active attentiveness is required. When children are listening to a song or relating to the structure, 
concepts and/or conceptual associations in the musical experience, they could be developing their 
sense of form, pattern and other mathematical relationships through attentiveness and 
responsiveness to the experience. Because music is so much fun in early childhood children are 
positively drawn to the experiences and participate actively with focused attention and involvement 
rather than passive engagement. The integral nature and role of listening (i.e., effective listening 
rather than mere passive absorption) in the constructivist paradigm is worth pursuing further 
especially in an effort to reveal die importance of listening in terms of ’active attentiveness' in the 
learning of mathematics. 

Self-esteem 

Parents who engage in singing to their children regularly are more than likely to be relaxed, 
comforting, and reassuring as positive emotional and social role models. Consequendy, such 
interactions could be embodiments of norms for positive self-concept. By focusing the singing 
interaction on the children, parents could be instilling a sense of self-worth in the children who 
could construe the songs sung by their parents as being sung just for them, their own songs, or 
their own special dedicated time to be in communion with their parents, or as a special time of 
giving and sharing. Parents singing to their children could be influential in developing a child’s 
positive self-concept. 'A positive self-concept is valued as a desirable outcome and as a potential 
mediating influence leading to other desired outcomes such as academic achievement' (Marsh, 
Craven & Debus, 1991:377). This is in keeping with the social constructivist views on learning 
which associate ’positive’ participation in experiences with the development of knowledge, skills 
and concepts (Cobb, 1995, personal conversation). 

Parents who make the effort to buy their children a personal selection of musical recordings, 
encourage the children to listen to their own collection, participate in quality one-to-one experiences 
of singing to their children and share in their children’s musical experiences, could be positively 
reinforcing their children's self-worth and personal confidence. That a child's self-esteem could 
have an effect on mathematical development is not a new idea and is in accord with the beliefs of 
many mathematics teachers who claim that fifty percent of mathematics understanding involves 
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ma *^ matics and the other half involves motivation and self-esteem - getting children to 
take nsks and feel confident in what they are doing. 5 

and a PP r °P riatel y focused early childhood musical experiences which seek 
to enrich children s positive self-esteem parents and teachers could be affording children 
opportunities to assist with the progress of their children's mathematical achievement 

CONCLUSION 

Hoermann & Herbert (1979:7) contend that 'the teaching of basic music concepts is comparable in 
many ways to the teaching of early concepts in mathematics'. This paper has sought to highlight 

might ^ ffer °PP ortumtie s for young children to develop mathematical 
thinking. Early childhood musical experiences and early childhood mathematical experiences can 
be shown to reflect conjoint dimensions. Listening to a personal music collection and having 
f Smg , £ ° chll ^ ren possible musical experiences in the home which might 
contribute to the foundations for mathematical achievement in early childhood. It is conjectured 
that active attentiveness' and 'self-esteem' nurtured through musical experiences with parents ma y 
have a bearing on higher mathematical achievement. Early music education may be only one of the 
many ways m which teachers and parents could develop 'active attentiveness' and 'self-esteem' in 
young children but it is surely a most effective one 
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ABSTRACT 

In 1988, a pre-school operator in Sydney was accused of sexually 
assaulting his charges during 'bath time'. The 'Mr Bubbles' affair 
garnered sensational headlines for many years. There is evidence that 'Mr 
Bubbles (later vindicated of charges) still represents the image of child 
care in Western Sydney. 

This article reports on a research study into the public image of child care 
as reflected in film, television, 'supermarket magazines' and the news 
media in Western Sydney in 1993. Over 100 items were analysed 
according to stakeholder interest and implied purpose and worth of child 
care. Findings indicate that negative images of child care outweigh 
positive images and that child care is most frequently portrayed as an 
employment related issue connected to economic rationalism. The benefits 
of eariy childhood care and education for children and the social justice 
goals of Eearly Childhood Care and Education were significantly under 
represented in the popular media. " 



Ir 1S ar^ed that these images are influencing the public conception and 
concomitant political support for increased government intervention in 
child care. A survey of the-public -at-large supported these findings. The 
media representation of child care appears to reinforce misconceptions 
about the field, to exacerbate parental guilt, to undermine the professional 
status of early childhood teachers an consequently, to inhibit focused 
advocacy of politicians for an expanded system of child care. 



INTRODUCTION 

SLl m 5 etUS u f0r * is ,research originated from my reaction to reading Susan Faludi's (1991) 
dissertation about the backlash in policies and attitudes towards women's rights This reaction was 

naraVM h SenSe ° f de a V u Her about ^ demise of the feminist movement closely 

Sc Chlw rar^ ab ° Ut how . the ? u PP ort for * provision of, and practices associated with 
SSSSJf by *eseTnS^ eSS1Ve progressive in 1990s. Faludi's (1991:xxii) thesis is 



The backlash is not a conspiracy, nor are the people who serve its ends 
often aware of their role. For the most part its workings are encoded and 
internalised, diffuse and chameleonic. The force of the backlash churns 
beneath the surface, largely invisible to the pubic eye. Taken as a whole 
these codes and cajolings, these whispers and threats and myths move 
overwhelmingly in one direction : they try to push women back into their 
acceptable roles. It pursues a divide and conquer strategy: single versus 
married women, working women versus homemakers, middle versus 
working class. It manipulates a system of rewards and punishments, 
elevating women who follow its rules, isolating those who don't. The 
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backlash remarkets old myths about women as new facts and ignores all 
appeals to reason. 

This notion of ’divide and conquer' has parallels in the field of early childhood education. I had 
written about what I called the chimera: of child care - noting how apparent political support for 
child care frequently serves neither to expand or to stabilise the program, but to do the opposite - 
to deflect attention away from the fact that public child care remains residual, outside of 
mainstream social programs (Hayden, 1992, 1993a, 1994). 

In my analysis of why child care as a public program has not, in 29 years, delivered itself from its 
crisis status, I pointed to the diversity of stakeholders with opposing, conflicting goals. I 
identified five broadstroke groups of stakeholders who had different reasons for promoting 
different aspects of child care. The goals of these stakeholders have been thwarted because they 
have been fighting each other rather than identifying their touchstone and promoting their common 
interests. Although seemingly contradictory, all these stakeholders are united by the fact that they 
benefit (albeit in different ways) from the concept of out of home child care and from government 
support in one form or another for a child care infrastructure (Hayden, 1993b). 

The conflict, however, plays into the hands of a more insidious and pervasive group of 
stakeholders whose interests lie in impairing, indeed reversing, the very notion of public child 
care. Faludi call these the ’backlashers' and I have, elsewhere, used the term "resisters" . 
Resisters are opposed to public support for child care and think that families (read ’mothers’) 
should maintain full responsibility for their own children (Hayden, 1993c). 

In the mid 1990s, ECCE appears to be on the brink of changes with accreditation, tax deduction 
systems, employer incentive policies, sick leave. Some of us are getting healthy grants to review 
the needs for trained personnel and other research issues. Child care undeniably has more 
presence on political agendas than it did 20 or even 10 years ago. But being on the agenda does 
not always mean that issues are being addressed. As Stonehouse recently (1992:162) stated: 

There is a non trivial distinction between issues related to children being 
on the political agenda , and children being on the political agenda. The 
former has been achieved but not the latter. 

Indeed, as Faludi points out, the more perceived gains from the promoters of child care (she said 
'feminism'), the more ardent is the opposition. 

In fact, public child care can be seen to have achieved very little since the hey days of the mid 
1970s (Hayden, 1992). The bottom line today is that there are neither adequate policies nor 
services for more than a fraction of the needy population. Despite the inordinate amount of 
political activity - rhetoric, budget disbursements, program evaluations and developments, there is 
no evidence that new parents in 1994 are finding it any easier than they did in the 1970s to access 
quality care for their infant. 

Image and promotion 

Faludi argued that the media and popular culture were powerful mechanisms for marketing a 
particular view of women. This study set out to investigate what was being marketed in terms of 
public child care. 

Two research questions were developed. These were: 

• What messages on child care are prevalent in the media and popular culture? and 

* What is the public image (impression) of out of home care? 
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WHAT MESSAGES ON CHILD CARE ARE PREVALENT IN THE MEDIA AND 

POPULAR CULTURE? 

This research question was addressed by analysing the presence and content of characters and 

Child care on television: non existent, misleading, whimsical, frightening 

Faludi (1991) described how US television and movies reflect traditional families Her analysis 
revealed that workmg women and single mothers were almost non existent on Sion Y 

Television from the mid 1980s has reconstructed a "traditional" female 
lerarchy, placing suburban homemakers on the top, career women on the 
lower rungs, and single women at the very bottom. Meanwhile 
advertisements prefer to reflect the housewife viewer because she is 
perceived a more passive and willing consumer. Two out of thirty two 
new shows in 1990 (6%) featured women who had jobs. (Faludi, 1991) 

Faludi's findings reflect those of an Australian study (slightly earlier) which was Dart of this 
mternanond research on Television and the Image of the Family. The AusttaS cEter wt 
(1986)* by D ° n Stewart under 1,16 aus P lces of the Australian Institute of Family Studied (AIFS) 

TTie study compared family statistics to the image of the family on TV and found maior 
discrepancies. Stewart (1986) found that: y anQ rouna ma J or 

Families portrayed on television have the traditional conservative aura to 
Rouses CaSS ma ^ es ,n white collar jobs and full time housewife 

t S ,traditional famil y' represented less than 25% of Australian 
society and 60% of Australian families were using some form of child care! 

If® AIF S stud y analysed the image of the family under categories such as values violence 
noi ? sh J ps 311(1 g ende r roles, but not child care. The problems and issues associated’ with child 
care which permeated the lives of 60% of Australians was a non entity to the AIFS re^chers 
and, apparently, was not depicted on television. But this was in 1986: What is happening S? 

An abbreviated form of the AIFS study was replicated in 1993. Prime time television in Svdnev 
was reviewed for one week in September. All channels were moni^d^rlfSlTsZ^r 

rtf/r’th^ 3 C0I l centra ?° n on P rime til *ie day and prime time evening slots. The findings revealed 
° f 0UI 0f home c “ e ^ Klevisi “ Polities was either „o„exU K m «ScaS “ 



f° r ^ X r Ple A Ch ! ld Care x was non existent on The Cosby Show. Here the two professional Barents 

^MwhnrfnW^r^L"^ 61 aU n ded t0, nor seemed to need > child care for P their five children 
m Home and Away, allusions were made about dropping off and picking up a toddler 

5^ f r Ch “ 1 ' ^ PreSCh ° 01 h0WeVCT ’ »» s «ve P r P shlw„. norSTaS^S 

Child care was deemed to be 'whimsical' in shows like Murphy Brown Here while child care 
was a visible issue, and while the maternal conflict for Mui^hy was portrayed redLtically, the 
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image of the care taker was anti-professional and silly: an untrained but warm-hearted house 
painter became the 'perfect' care taker. 

In a number of programs, the image of child care is misleading. One episode in Cheers featured 
parents seeking to enrol their son in a preschool/kindergarten. The audience sees only a very 
sterile institutional 'principals's office' where the intimidated parents (both psychiatrists) defend 
the academic achievements of their five year old son. The scene reinforced a stereotype that 
children who do not know 'facts’ (spelling, arithmetic) may be 'failures’ even before they enter the 
public school system. 

In Full House , one episode centred upon whether a Mother should accept a prestigious and 
glamorous job and send her twin toddlers to nursery school. After much soul wrenching, it was 
decided, finally, that the father would stay home with the children. (A fine solution, but not very 
realistic for the majority of the population for whom the need for two incomes or for whom sole 
parenting is a fact of life.) 

Outside of the parameters of the study, researchers reported on a non fiction approach to child care 
which bordered on the horrific. In the months preceding the study, some TV talk shows had given 
air time to child care issues. In 1992, Donahue hosted a series of programs in which parents 
whose children had been killed in child care centres told their tales of horror. (An American news 
program called Prime Time which has not been shown here but which is aired nationally in the 
USA had a series entitled Day Care Nightmares. These shows displayed stomach turning incidents 
of abuse and neglect in child care centres taken with hidden cameras.) A major focus of the 
programs was the deceit of providers who blatantly lied to parents about what went on behind 
closed child care doors. The implication was. Don't trust your early childhood worker!' 

Child care in film: anti-professional, negative, or evil 

Other aspects of popular culture mirror the television findings. A team of researches scoured the 
video shops for films which portrayed child care situations.They found that popular films and 
videos are reflecting anti-professional, negative and evil images of child care. 

In Kindergarten Cop , an undercover policeman who learns to control children by blowing a 
whistle and yelling out orders, military style, is told by the school principal that, even though he 
has no training at all, he is 'one helluva teacher' and can have a job in that school anytime! In 
Baby Boom , a successful business woman loses her promotion and, finally, her job because she 
has 'inherited' a young child - and can't seem to manage both. The concept of making use of a 
child care centre, as about 300,000 working parents in Australia do, never seems to enter the 
woman's (or movie maker's) mind. She does interview a series of nannies, but they turn out to be 
religious fanatics, nymphomaniacs, militaristic dictators, or potential kidnappers. In the end, the 
woman is shown making millions of dollars from home, thus dispelling the need for (and value of) 
a public system of child care. 

The most harrowing portrayal of child care came from The Hand the Rocks the Cradle. Here, a 
family is punished and almost destroyed because they let a stranger care for their child. This film 
prompted a feature in Who Magazine (March, 1992) about real families whose children had been 
blinded, kidnapped or beaten by child carers. No member of the research team was successful in 
finding a popular film that displayed child carers and teachers in a realistic, intelligent, positive 
light. 

Child care in newspapers and tabloids: negative and sensational 

Perhaps the most prevalent influence on the public image of child care, or on any institution, comes 
from newspapers and tabloids because coverage is so broad and consistent. In Western Sydney, 
where the media has been surveyed, sensationalism and exploitation of child care stories are rife. 
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One hundred articles which referred to the care and education of children below school age were 
reviewed from newspapers and tabloids available to residents of Western Sydney in Spring 1993 

(All major newspapers and local tabloids were included in the study.) p 8 

Of these, 19 articles were rejected as being unclassifiable, covering too many categories or not 
aiScles^ were'analysed t0P1C ' ThC messa S e/headl ines/prevailing impression of the remaining 81 

The articles were analysed within three categories. These were: 

#1 Social justice vs economic rationalism: Did the article associate child care provision with 
social justice goals, benefits to children and/or to society or with financial issues 
productivity , cost savings and other economically rational issues? ' 

#2 Positive versus negative images: Did the overall impression garnered by the article provide a 
positive or a negative image of child care, child care teachers, child care usage? 

#3 Employers in child care: What is the image of employer supported child care? 

Findings from analysis of child care in the print media 

Social justice vs economic rationalism: 

Of 60 articles which could be classified in this way, 10 focused on positive aspects of child 
amC e mennon ® d Cluld care a beneficial social program) and 50 focused on the cost 
or on adult centred benefits such as increased workforce opportunities 
^ a ^ atmg chdd care provision, and/or the article described child care as an economic 

P Icf k , (S u° me ° f lhe economic oriented articles did mention benefits to children in 
passing, but this was not the focus of the article ) 
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Graph 1: Newspaper articles which describe social justice vs economic rational orientation 

for child care (N = 60) 



50 




ER Child care is a production oriented, employment related and/or 
cost saving program 



SJ Child care is good for children/society 
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#2 . Positive versus negative ima ges: 



Of 44 articles which could be classified in this way, 17 gave positive messages such as 

S! TeaC H herS 316 we “ ^ P^essionE an C d 27 
g e eganve messages such as Child care is dangerous’, a 'ripoff or 'harmful’. 

Graph 2: Newspaper articles which project a positive vs negative image of child care 

(N = 44) 



27 




#3 . Employers in child care: 

TTiere was a surprising dearth of newspaper articles on this topic. Only 5 articles referred rn 
Ae responsibihty of employers towards child care. Of these, 4 por^aveTemDlove^.n a 

nf cnnn ~ 8 f d t S -r ? bin8 su PP ortive P ollcies and 1 article reprimanded employers for a lack 
of support for child care. The message when this area is breached seeZ to teth/t some 
employees are providing worthwhile perks in the form of child care 
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Graph 3: Newspaper articles describing involvement in child care (N = 5) 



4 




-VE +VE 



-VE Employers are not doing enough to meet the child care needs 
of employees 

+VE Employers are addressing child care needs of employees 



WHAT IS THE PUBLIC IMAGE (IMPRESSION) 

OF OUT-OF-HOME CHILD CARE? 

One hundred survey questionnaires were distributed to a random selection of the public. Survey 
questions were asked orally to individuals at shopping malls, at bus stops, and train stations. 
Some survey questionnaires were handed out at a non related workplace. Respondents ranged in 
age from 14 years to 74 years of age. Forty eight males and 52 females were included in the 
study. No other characteristics were noted. The questionnaire consisted of four questions: 

• What do you think of (what is your image of) when I mention the term 'child care'? 

• Do you think people working in the field of early childhood care and education are 
professionals? 

• What kind of training do people who work in the field of early childhood care and education 
need? 

• Comment on the way child care is portrayed in the media? 

• Do you or would you use child care for your own child. Why or why not? 

Findings from survey of public at large 

What does the public at large think of 'child care? 

The responses were categorised as negative, neutral or positive. The majority (52%: N = 52) of 
respondents projected a negative impressions of child care. Typical comments from this group 
were that child care is: 

'a government subsidised service for lazy parents' and/or 
'an expensive form of babysitting'. 



Over one third (38%: N - 38) of respondents gave neutral comments about child care, such as: 

'safe and homelike’; 

'where children are minded, babysat'; 

'where children are taught rules and respect'; and 
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'a place for children who are not neglected'. 

such^s” 1 ^ N = 10 ^ of res P on de nts answered positively with comments about child care, 

'enhances childrens' development '; 

enhances social and cognitive skills of young children' - and 

'prepares children for school'. " ’ 

Graph 4: What is the public image of child care (N = 100)? 




How does the public view early childhood professionals? 



Most respondents did not associate early childhood care and education with the need for 
professional status of workers. In response to the qnestion Are e i% c Mdheod workers 

m% SS N- m , • ‘ <20% , : N . ' 20> said «■ ^IdbT Thf 

(oUto. N 80) answered negatively. Some comments included: 



myselV aWyer S ° d ° nt expect me t0 see bab y sittin g as being on the same level as 

jFinger painting is not a professional career'; 

Only women do it, so no way can it be considered professional'; 

It s only glonfied home care’; and 

It should be regarded as a professional career but it's not'. 
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The public is not aware of training requirements for early childhood care and education specialists. 
When asked to identify training needs, a majority (68%: N = 68) of respondents gave answers 
which were classified as negative. Typical comments were that child care workers: 

'merely play with children'; 

'are only babysitting'; 

'only need common sense, not training'; and 
'don't need to be trained. It's not like school!'. 

A minority (32%: N = 32) of respondents identified the need for some sort of specialised training. 
Typical comments from this group were that staff at child care centres: 

'should have some tertiary training’; 

'need to understand children'; and 
'need to know about child development'. 

Graph 5: What is the public image of child care professionals (N = 100)? 



68 % 




-VE Neutral or 
positive 
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What does the public think about the portrayal of child care in the media? 



° fnegative P ress concerning child care. Nearly all respondents (98%- N 
- 98) felt tha child care was not well represented in the media. A majority (86% N = 86i 

mpnHonpd ^ UaI assault as areas which they hear about most Of these 61% (N = 61) 

questio!! hichid^ BubbleS CaS ® WhlCh had taken plaCe flve years earlier Responses to this 



The media portrayal emphasises - 

child care as a place where uncaring Mums dump their kids’; 
how expensive child care is’; 

|the guilt of parents’; 

| the funding debates over child care’; and 
sporadic criticisms of the system’. 



How does the public feel towards the use of child care? 

The public is wary of using child care. The majority of respondents (53%* N = 53) exoressed 
negative feelings. Typical comments were: } ex P r ^ ssed 



I prefer to use relatives’; 

I do not trust EC centres’; 

'I use it because I have to'; 

|I don’t have to use child care. That’s what I have a 
I would not use child care full time*. 



wife for’; and 



Some respondents (47%: N = 47) expressed neutral 
care. A typical comment by this group was: 

I do use child care, but only for work/career 
child). 



or positive feelings towards the use of child 
reasons ’(not because it is a benefit for the 



CONCLUSION 

f™I!rf i i CO ™ nt '/ bOUt * he PfP ose influence of the press seem appropriate here When she 
found damning evidence about feminism in newspapers and magazines she stated that: 

fntpntion^ out with tf ! is (castigating feminism) or any other 

intention , like any large institution , its movements aren't premeditated or 
programmatic, just grossly susceptible to the prevailing political currents. 

TOs can be applied to the public image of child care as well. There is no evidence of a malicious 

SSffiS mSebot% n TS' Plains message aboutcS ei^ of 

ana roreboding. Child care is not mainstream, common, valued or even ’normal’ nnr 
IS it portrayed (for the most pan) as being of any benefit to children. ’ 

is an in their head, until they begin to^nforeTthfbSS 
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interviewees, the majority were shown to be unaware of the positive attributes of a quality child 
care program. Respondents preferred not to use out of home child care if it could be avoided and 
did not think that training (certainly not University training) was necessary for child care teachers. 
Many respondents associated child care publicity with the 'Mr Bubbles affair’. Amazingly, this 
1988 case was still making headlines in 1994. Six years after the affair, Mr Bubbles Sensation 
screamed the front page headlines of the Sydney Telegraph on March 2, 1994. Although the 
Telegraph article indicated that perhaps the whole incident was not as horrific as originally 
portrayed, the headlines and picture of the accused perpetrator looking decidedly evil, six years 
later, served once again as a reminder of the fact that these type of things could and do take place. 

Like Faludi, I do not believe that there is a media conspiracy. However, I do think that there is 
complacency by professionals and others. By failing to promote a more positive image, we are 
contributing to the prevailing vision (or lack thereof) of child care. We need to be focused and 
deliberate. We need to do some proactive marketing. We need to develop an early childhood 
image which reflects a positive and professional and social justice approach to early childhood 
care and eduction. We need to eradicate Mr Bubbles once and for all. 
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ABSTRACT 

Methodologies have been described in parenting research with only scant 
reference to the relationship between theoretical constructs and data 
collection and analysis. This paper discusses the use of theoretical 
premises in the design and implementation of an interpretive study of 
men s perceptions of fatherhood. Theoretical argument was brought to 
bear on data gathered from forty fathers who participated in discussion 
groups over a seven week period. The subjective nature of the experience 
of fatherhood was explicated using constructs from symbolic 
!J?lt ra< i? 0niS ™ a , nd 'Hd^dual psychology. By examining the data from 
these theoretical perspectives, a synthesis was created between issues 
which stem from social structures and those which exist at a personal level. 
It is argued that an interdisciplinary synthesis requires clear links between 
theory, methodology and data analysis. 



INTRODUCTION 

™^iw 0I D 11121 pai f ntS *5 child ' s first educators pervades early childhood philosophy and 

area or tamily studies and sensitive insight into parent-child relationshios Tn miraiimr 
ufroriMnon on contemporary fatherhood, the writer was challenged by contrasting perceptions of 
Je AlS/ at f T d ^PP eared to be tokenism associated with the inclusfon of fathers hi 

SSiffiSSSi e ^ y c , hlldhood Petitioners. Assumptions that fathers were less skilled 7eS 
d the , ref °r e less raterested in their children than mothers seemed pervasive In contrast, 
the media, popular literature and some scholars were indicating that a newgeneration of fathers 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 

development^ iSgSth^ £pact rfSStoS ™ rf 

£ ennche understanding of the father’s many roles in child development prontise m 

«■ - t « 

sa js sc 
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valuable and previously untapped data. Steams (1991:29) in discussing the history of fatherhood 
in relation to contemporary descriptions of fathers suggested that: 

It is beginning to be possible to have a more nuanced approach to fatherhood's 
history than that suggested by generalised blasts against traditions , or delighted 
surprise at some contemporary turnabout. 

This 'nuanced' approach is derived from looking beyond simplistic comparisons between fathers 
and mothers to what Pruett (1987) described as the 'fabric' of fatherhood, the complex interaction 
of factors and the meanings men attribute to them in their roles as fathers. 

The direction of the study was further influenced by a comprehensive and scholarly summary of 
research on parents’ ideas, actions and feelings, in which Goodnow (1988:286) indicated that 
'Research on parents' ideas has been described as flourishing but relatively atheoretical, and as in 
need of closer attention to possible methods'. Bringing theory and methodology together in a 
qualitative study of men's perceptions (ideas, actions and feelings) of their experience of 
fatherhood became central to the project. 

In addition, Formaini (1990) argued that traditional psychology has failed to make the connection 
between issues that stem from the structure of society and those which exist at a personal level, 
suggesting that what is needed is a model which serves us as both individuals and members of 
society. The study under discussion sought to make connections between the social and personal 
dimensions of fatherhood by drawing on sociological and psychological constructs embedded in 
symbolic interactionism and individual psychology. Links between data collection and analysis 
enabled theoretical argument to be mounted in relation to findings. 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 



Symbolic interactionism 

Symbolic interactionism argues that the capacity for self-reflection and self-conscious assessment 
of circumstances sustains interactive processes not only in terms of self-interest, but also with 
regard to the interests of others. Individual conduct is influenced and regulated by the expectations 
and attitudes of others, and may be sustained, modified or even reversed on the basis of this 
reflective process (Menzies, 1982; Haralambos & Holbom, 1991). Literature indicating the 
meaning of fatherhood in men's lives, the shift in role definitions associated with notions of shared 
parenting and increased paternal involvement, as well as men's determination to have better 
relationships with their children than they had with their own fathers, reflects these premises. 



Individual psychology 

According to Individual psychology theory, behaviours emerge from the meaning individuals 
ascribe to experiences within the social field and therefore human personality can only be 
understood within this context. Three 'life tasks’; work, friendship and intimacy include all the 
social demands on members of human communities. The degree to which individuals successfully 
meet and balance these demands is a function of social interest (degree of concern for others) and 
lifestyle (personality style) (Dinkmeyer, Dinkmeyer & Sperry, 1987). Issues associated with 
fathers' capacities for adapting to the responsibilities of parenthood and child rearing, their ability 
to balance the demands of family, work and leisure and the relation of personality style to fathering 
style were able to be explored using these principles. 
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DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

In a study of Australian fathers, multiple methods of data collection were used including small 
group discussion, questionnaires and measures of role perceptions, social interest and lifestyle 
reflecting the above theoretical premises. These multiple methods were used to tap the 
interpersonal and intrapersonal meanings which, it was hypothesised, men ascribe to their 

W3S t0 pr0 7 lde depth rather simplification to what 
Bozett arid Hanson (1991.267) described as issues of complexity and diversity which 'interact and 

intersect in almost infinite ways to produce attitudes towards fathering and specific fathering 
behaviour which are unique to each man’. p rainenng 

Small group discussion 

In the design of small group discussions a parent centred model’ was adopted 'which areues that 
£ epa ^ ts testimony is valid for its own sake' (McKee & O’Brien, 1982 : 8 ). BurgSf(1984 
described group interview procedures as enabling the researcher to probe for details as well as 
encourage participants to discuss situations and their outcomes. 

^ e / (1979) identified the types of questions which are crucial to an unstructured interview 
*2?® f ^ ese 1 f rch - These include descriptive questions which engage respondents in providing 
statements about their activities and behaviours in relation to the topic; structural questions which 
attempt to identify how informants organise their knowledge; and contrast questions which allow 
2?“ t0 discu ;l s the meaning of situations and make comparisons. At the same time while 
maintaining an agenda of topics for each session, group discussion has the potential for the Soup 
I? r ®* d ® fine l °P lc and take the conversations in directions meaningful to them. In the case of 

UndCr dlS ? USS10 P , , thls also P rovide d the opportunity for men to participate fully in the 
research processes through discussion and feedback from other fathers in the group. 

In tiie Melbourne study, six groups were recruited which met once a week for two hours over 

^Hv?ri C ,c nSeCU w Ve Wee J CS w : tha total of fort y fathers participating. Focus questions ^d Joup 
asXfpnHn’T designed t0 f el - icit responses and discussion on key issues identified in the literatui? 

g 1116 conduct of contemporary fatherhood, with emphasis on seeking to 'understand 
198fi-?soi m rr° n Under d:sc P sslon from the perspective of those being studied’ (Wiersma 
wll 6 '?enLSn^n°n “S around becoming and being a father, likes and dislikes about the 
role, reflections on own father in relation to own fathering, perceptions of fathering stvle 
balancing work, family and leisure time, expectations and discipline in child rearing. S Y ’ 

By drawing on a participant’s personal experience, each group discussion engaged these men 
firstly, in observation, reflection and discussion of issues! secondir^ refleftion on absS 

own oeuers, values and situations. In this process, a synthesis was formulated between shared 

^^■jSSSX * ■?=“ “ d pei 5?" al ** “1 proclivities assoSd^S^S 
constructs. All discussion sessions were audiotaped, reviewed and annotated. F y 

Questionnaires 

t0 demographic and background information relating to age, 

f i** back ^ 0Un4 socio-economic status, marital status and outside-the-home work commitment 

is in family of orisin ” d own of SS ss 

m mate 8 athered dunn 8 discussion sessions through handouts on which participants were asked 
tosion hL" SZ* t0 thre f, ° r f ° ur 9 uestions in preparation for sharing there ideZ ln Soup 
data InformariV?n d ^n tS were collec ? ed at conclusion of the discussion thereby adding re the 
onl irTf m perceptions of experience with their own father, values held within family of 

£££££“ 1 4 y adjUStment t0 fatherh00d ’ and allocations to work, family and’SS 
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Measures 

Measures congruent with previously described theoretical premises were used to provide data on 
perceived degree of involvement in child rearing, personality characteristics and values, which the 
literature suggests influence men's perceptions of fatherhood. Self-report measures have been 
widely used in research on fathers, frequently in combination with other methods (Holland, 1993). 
Measures used in this study included the Perception of Parental Role Scales, (Gilbert & Hanson 
1983), The Social Interest Index, (Greever, Tseng & Friedland, 1972), The Social Interest Scale 
(Crandall, 1981) and The Lifestyle Scale (Kern, 1990; 1991). (Details of these measures are 
available from the author.) 

SUMMARY OF SELECTED FINDINGS 
Role Perceptions and meaning 

Responses to the 78 item Perception of Parental Role Scales, indicated that fathers in this study 
perceived their highest frequency of involvement to be in aspects of parental role responsibility 
related to meeting emotional needs of children, teaching children skills of hygiene, physical health 
and norms and values and meeting basic material needs of children for food, clothing and shelter. 

The indication of meeting emotional needs as above other parental tasks in perceived degree of 
involvement suggested the extent of the child-centredness of this group of fathers. Items included 
in this scale relate to comforting children, listening to them, giving them attention, expressing 
affection towards children, providing them with emotional support, holding them and making them 
feel important. These tasks allude to the highly expressive aspects of parenthood and responses 
indicated that these men perceived themselves as being more involved in meeting the affective, 
nurturing needs of their children than in other parental tasks. Reporting of a high level of 
participation in the affective domains of parenting was reflected in discussion outcomes relating to 
attitudes and beliefs which indicated these aspects of adult/child interaction as highly valued aspects 
of being a father. The wish to be much more emotionally supportive and responsive to their 
children than they remember their own fathers being with them also emerged as a significant factor 
in discussion data. 



These selected findings suggest that, to a degree, fathers are engaging in a process of reflection 
associated with modification and change in the definitions of their role based on experience with 
their own fathers and an emerging sense of the psychological and social magnitude of their role in 
relation to children s lives. The commitment to have greater involvement with their children than 
they recaU their own fathers having with them was strongly articulated in discussion groups. Men 
in the groups discussed strategies which they employed to achieve their intentions for closer family 
relationships, many of which involved career decisions, life style changes, significant negotiation 
and compromise. 

Social Interest and fatherhood 

Outcomes from the Social Interest Scale, which measures the degree to which respondents value 
interest in and concern for others, indicated that 70% of the total sample held values congruent with 
high social interest, while 30% held values associated with low social interest, suggesting that the 
majority tended to value cooperative and altruistic behaviours. The extent to which the values 
construct being measured moderated these men's perceptions of fatherhood was suggested in the 
discussion outcomes. Commonality of concerns associated with cognitive-affective domains and 
indications of the primacy of fatherhood in the lives of these men emerged in group interactions. 

Responses to focus questions: What's it like being a father?; What do you like most/least?; What 
would you like to change?; What do you want to do differently from your own father/what do you 
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which°created aTense^^W'" 1 fath , erhood was a hi § hl y emotionally charged experience, one 
1! • bel ° n § ln §> closeness, a sense of connectedness to other parents and 

P^hw’ at ? Sam K e r e ’ fear ’ “S™* 1 311(1 uncertainty. Emotions associated withthe birth of 
each child were descnbed as intense, unexpected, amazing, unforgettable. While expressing some 
ambivaience about the awesome responsibility of fatherhood, aU participants saw ffa SSe 
in adult life, enhancing but also challenging their self-perception. milestone 

^tri!i ked ^ SpCCtS - ° f father u°° d in descendin S order of frequency were indicated as sharing 
affection and experiences with their children, children's dependence on them and feeling needed 

<*“?«" seei "S c “ dre " s »chieveme„ ts MosfSed 
aspects oi the role were reported overwhelmingly as those associated with discipline and/or lack of 
ume and the impact of these issues on their relationships with children. 

TTiese findings emphasise the theoretical principles associated with social interest which relate to 

integrative oenaviotu-s (Crandall, 1981). Discussion responses from men in this studv indicated 
satisfaction within the social task of fathering which created closeness and ^satisfaction S 
™renriaiT ‘IT** dlsru P non of relationships. The capacity of fatherhood to elicit in men their 
evident^ f nurturance ’ oth er-centredness and valuing experiences that go beyond the self was 

Social Interest and the Life tasks 

meSng fr thT^ indicates the degree of social interest associated with 

meeung the demands of the three life tasks, work, friendship and intimacy revealed 70% of 

Pa ^ P ^ tS scored low and 30% scored high on this index. Results confirmed what most fathers 
narticiflar^ ^P 0 , 1 ^ 1 ^‘issues relating to the three life tasks were experienced as problematic 
: “ larly m ™ ] la1 a.®" ‘° balancing work, family and leisure demands and the allocation of time’ 
TTiey not only descnbed these task demands as a source of continuing conflict bm dso hi term^of 
their negative impact on children, partners and themselves. 

One group discussion session was allocated to the exploration of individual use of time and ire 
im P llC3Qons ** life. An exercise was used to assist these fethlrsTo ?ook at Ae wav in 
Trln C tn *^ 1 aUocated n . me t0 *© various tasks required of them in the conduct of their daily lfves 
(f>aeme X p ° re ii vays they , "“S 1 ” chan g e things if they wished. Hie 'Eggs-in-a-basket' exercise 
Russtl l'P ersonal communication , September 1990) required participants to distribute 20 
£ le across fiv <: ^ eas: work time, individual time with children, Lie a? a coupS time as a 
family and personal time to indicate how they perceived time spent in each of these dorSins 

eases^M 

fadings suggest why scores on the Social Interest Scale were the reverse of those on the 
*A..” “P eneneed b y *ese men in meeting the demands of family u Ws s uSKS 

fi£5S& ttSSSSStg* 
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Lifestyle and fathering style 

Lifestyle describes characteristic patterns or styles of conduct which give unity and purpose to 
behaviour. Typical personality styles are described by Kern (1990) as perfectionist, controller, 
need-to-please, victim and martyr. Briefly summarised, lifestyle priorities in the total group of 
fathers as measured by the Lifestyle Scale were indicated as 40% Perfectionist; 17.5% Control; 
15% Pleaser, 22.5% Victim and 12.5% Martyr. 

The representation of Perfectionist lifestyle as almost twice any other priority was not surprising 
given that these subjects volunteered to participate in the study and were therefore likely to have a 
high commitment to fathering and possibly high standards for themselves as fathers reflective of 
this lifestyle category. Some perfectionist lifestyles created dissatisfaction in the fathering role as 
demands and expectations of self, children and partners tended to be excessively high and, 
therefore, unachievable in the face of other life demands. At the same time, this lifestyle priority 
engaged some fathers in pursuing an ideal for fatherhood consistent with creative, thoughtful, 
cooperative and integrative styles of involved fathering. 

Victim lifestyle responses were indicated in feelings of being dominated by events outside the 
family. This was associated with a sense of having little control over these undesirable and 
difficult influences, particularly in relation to children’s life directions. At the same time, this 
lifestyle characteristic engaged some fathers in the maintenance of family relationships in ways 
which they believed, balanced injustices and moderated external influences. This was expressed by 
some in a strong desire to avoid victimisation in family relationships. This was also associated 
with attempts to develop the self-esteem in children which they perceived as having themselves 
struggled to maintain in the face of destructive relationships with their own fathers or siblings. 

The lifestyle priority of control was indicated in discussion about decision making and discipline in 
the family, particularly the need to win in conflict situations. The extent to which fathers believed 
they should dominate and control events in family life and within other life tasks provided insight 
into frustration with, and resistance to, change. Controlling personalities also indicated fathering 
preferences which sought to maintain a constructive level of order in family life, particularly in 
monitoring children's needs and the utilisation of time. 

The need-to-please lifestyle was less dominant in the group and was evident in participants who 
described being motivated by a desire to keep all family members as happy as possible. Meeting 
the needs of children and partners was a high priority but this was also indicated as being at a cost. 
The sense of being swamped by the desire to please was expressed as well as a sense of guilt when 
the goal was not achieved. 

Martyr lifestyle characteristics provided insight into the experiences of a few in the group who 
described the tasks of fatherhood as excessively demanding on top of other, equally unavoidable 
demands. Expressions of being unable to meet the expectations of the new, highly involved father 
were associated with this lifestyle and included being critical of self and others. At the same time, 
these individuals expressed a strong desire to evidence many of the characteristics of the highly 
nurturant father. 

Within individual personality, lifestyle priorities provide a theme for human conduct and therefore 
an indication of parenting style. Lifestyle originates in the cultural and social matrix of the family 
of origin, particularly the behavioural models of parents and is an aspect of the way in which 
individuals understand events as well as ascribe and interpret meanings within social groups. 
Fathers in this study indicated attitudes and behaviours indicative of personality priorities which 
may assist or work against the adoption of a more involved father role. Values congruent with 
high or low social interest moderate between lifestyle characteristics and conduct to the extent that 
personality will be helpful or unhelpful within family relationships, increase or decrease 
satisfaction with role performance. 
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CONCLUSION 



wJfwcS 5 in , dica , ted - in , summary form, the way in which constructs from symbolic 
SD S/ nd . individual Psychology can be utilised to explore men's perceptions of 
fatherhood addressing concerns about atheoretical approaches to parenting research and the 

oHiuman ccmduct Q ° na * ^ SyC ^° °® 1Ca ^ a PP roac ^ es disregard the social issues in the understanding 

Within descriptions of theoretical premises, connections have been articulated between individual 
responses at a social, interpersonal level and those at a psychological, intrapersonal level. 
Symbolic interactionism argues the social embeddedness of human experience that experiences 
can only be undemood through the meanings attributed to them and that Change is a function of the 
human , ca P aci ^y f° r self-reflection and self-conscious assessment of circumstances. Individual 
psychology offers constructs which indicate psychological processes as socially influenced 
beginning in the family of origin and emerging as personality characteristics and values. The 
research 6 °* constructs t0 mvestl gations of fatherhood had been indicated in previous 

The design of the study enabled a synthesis to be established between theory, methodology and 
d f^ m f ipre ? n ° n i The J ange °. fdata collection methods enabled inteipretation of the meaningmen 
attribute to the tasks and experiences of fatherhood to be explored through theoretical constructs. 
This research suggests that studies of fathers' perceptions of their experience of parenthood using 
an interdisciplinary approach can broaden existing narrow conceptions of men's roles and avoid 
the creation of a replacement stereotype for fatherhood. The described methodology could be used 
to firnher explore the meanings partners and children attribute to fathers' conduct and the extent to 
which meanings are created intrapersonally and shared interpersonally within the fabric of the 
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ABSTRACT 

Staff supervision, now mandated by state regulations as the responsibility 
of the .authorised supervisor in centre-based child care services, manifests 
itselt in many fonns. Strategies used to supervise staff in order to enhance 
and promote professional development were the focus of a study in which 
child care centre Directors in New South Wales were surveyed. A number 
of variables was analysed in order to determine factors in the workplace 
that impact on the ability of the Director to undertake supervision and also 
the nature of the supervision task. Variables including management 
structure, centre size, number and qualifications of staff employed, title of 
the Director and allocation of release time were not found to be significant 
in relation to the nature and style of supervision. 

INTRODUCTION 

T^!^n^nH^^. Centre " ba - Cd servi ^ es regulations mandate that the 'authorised supervisor' (the 
Director) undertakes supervision and ongoing professional development of staff no direct 
provision is made to support Directors in attaining or developing supervisory skills Implicit then 

£ toSSS "£ D,rcctots ***" such SkillS “ “ LSSS 



WHAT IS SUPERVISION? 

E £^ ti » e su P ervision has been identified as a key factor in the development and maintenance of a 

rrnr?T g able » take into account the needV of the mdnSuS aTweU as 

the needs of the organisation (Hegland, 1984; Catron & Kendall, 1984; Katz, 1979). 

° f su P e ^ision constitutes a specialised body of knowledge that relates theories of 
aon^ S On t0 supervisory practice. There is an extensive body of knowledge relating to 

general issues of supervision. Debate exists about the perceived and actual oSnose 5 
supervision. . The term supervision’ is often interchanged with terms such as 'professional 

avIflShtl nt nV eVdUan ° n K and u aff a PP raisa1 '- Leadership, organisational commitment and the 
S of resources hav L e been identified as significant factors in supervisor practic? 

SUpervisiM from b “" * P'™" 31 orgamsarional 

welfa^ rh^natnrp ^ “”? nsit y of relationships between staff, children and parents as 

r l ^ 0f care "P educanon of ver y young Children, constitutes a unique working 

* at requires the supervisor to have specialised skills and to utilise a range of 

neCdS ° f thC ^ rangC ° f Staff e-ploX-SasS 

^f™ on ' 18 a it rm used in a variety of work environments. Its application in the workplace 
of cnll^hn gT ? at ^ y 2 tecbiuque which presupposes a hierarchy of power and knowledge to one 
of co laboraaon and empowerment. The primary function of supervision may beTs a me^s of 
momtonng and measuring staff performance based on a set of minimum Sable criteria wife 
confomnty and collect™ perfotmance being of paramount imporie. 
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as an open-ended function with an emphasis on the professional development of staff based on 
individual needs. Effective supervision which leads to positive growth in the area of professional 
development must focus on enhancing existing competencies while, at the same time, extending 
and challenging existing practice. 

The proclamation of the NSW Children (Care and Protection) Act, 1987, and the subsequent 
introduction of the Centre-Based Services Regulations resulted in the mandating of ongoing 
supervision and professional development for staff in early childhood settings licensed by the state 
Department of Community Services (DOCS). 

Under the terms of the Children (Care and Protection) Act, 1987 , the 
Authorised Supervisor ( Director ) of a centre-based child care service 
shall: (5) Assist with the recruitment, selection and training of 
appropriate staff for the service and provide ongoing support, 
supervision and professional development for all staff members. 

(Centre-Based Services Regulations, p44) 

Staff supervision, a complex and often stressful task, is clearly, then, the responsibility of the 
Director (Authorised Supervisor). This is a challenge to Directors who already must carry out a 
diverse range of demanding tasks. The Director may or may not possess the necessary skills to 
competently supervise staff whose training, background and experiences may vary tremendously 
(Caruso & Fawcett, 1986; Hegland, 1984). Supervision is clearly linked in the Regulations to 
'professional development'. To what extent supervision is used to promote and enhance 
professional development needs to be addressed in the context of the realities of teaching and 
working in centre-based services. 

ISSUES OF SUPERVISION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD SETTINGS 

Elements that are vital to the provision of quality care in early childhood settings have been 
extensively documented and highlight the quality and commitment of staff as a critical component 
of quality care. It follows, then, that supervision and subsequent professional development of 
staff are essential to the ongoing provision of quality early childhood programs. 

Existing models of teacher supervision, with a focus on the structured, formal school system, bear 
little resemblance in philosophy and context to the less formal setting of a child care centre (Vartuli 
& Fyfe, 1993). There is a number of unique features of the early childhood setting that impact on 
the nature and practice of supervision in early childhood. 

• Lack of clearly defmed hierarchical roles. The practice of teamwork in the early childhood 
setting often results in a blurring of roles so that clear lines of responsibility are not established. 

• Lack of role clarity for Director as a supervisor. Related to the blurring of roles is a lack of 
clarity for the Director in terms of supervisory roles and practice. Balancing between the role of 
teacher and the role of Director, supervision becomes a somewhat precarious task as the 
Director moves between working as a peer alongside staff to a supervisor whose task is to 
monitor and evaluate staff performance (Caruso, 1991). 

• Diversity of team and curriculum. Unlike a formal school setting, where there is some 
consistency in the level of training and uniformity in the curriculum which teachers deliver, 
early childhood services are characterised by diversity of staffing and curriculum design. 

• Lack of release time for both Director and staff to participate in supervision. Time, a critical 
factor in all supervision models, is perhaps most critical in the early childhood setting. It is 
more common for Directors to be designated Teacher-Director' than Non-Teaching Director 
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• Lack of a suitable model of supervision aimed at the early childhood setting. 

Lack of adequate training in supervision skills (Caruso, 1991; Caruso & Fawcett, 1986). 
THE CONTEXT OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES 



Much of the recent work relating to models of teacher supervision focuses on the organisational 
setting of schools where historical issues of conformity, bureaucracy and top-down management 

rhln A, lm ? act °" supervision strategies and practices. In order to fully understand the 
challenges of supervision facing the Director, it is necessary to consider the context in which 
supervision must take place (Whelan, 1993). wmcn 



Multiple Staffing 



The term multiple staffing refers to the range of staff found within the early childhood setting 
who possess a variety of qualifications, training and experience related to the care and education of 
young children. A unique feature of multiple staffing is the lack of a clear definition of roles within 
the setting that commonly leads to a blurring and overlapping of roles. This lack of role clarity 
poses unique problems, particularly in terms of the inteirelationship between professional s2 

personal and professional commitment and curriculum practice (Ebbeck, 1991; McNairy 1988* 

fOSSfVhn 8 ^ C ° mplex * e P lannin S- delivery and implementation of supemsiori 

backeroun<is “ exKmeiy dive ™ 

Role Diversity and the Concept of Professionalism 



is p , erhaps one of the few workplaces where roles are not clearly 
defined and where the very complex nature of the work results in a great deal of overlap of the 

Ebbeck < 1991 > ar 6 ues *at this lack of clarity S relation to roles results in 
“ erosion rather than a strengthening, of the early childhood profession. The concept 5 

1 fk h f S suffer ] ed , because of this confusion in roles. Ebbeck and Clyde (1988) equate this 
loss of professional identity with the lack of clarity in relation to the differing roles and 
expectations of staff in the diverse range of early childhood settings. One of the factors that serve 
to set early childhood professionals apart from other professional ^oupTis not AMacTS 
professional training but die ongoing difficulty experienced by early dhildhood professionals in 
promoting th er m elvesprofess i° nal ly. The sharing of roles reinforces the notion that working in an 
ar y childhood setting is something that almost anyone can undertake Therefore staff 

early^uXTOd S p^™fon^ r (Poweli, U 1982) Way *“ “ Prom ° BS ^ Sld “ S ” d k "° wled S e b '“ e ° f 

The Concept of Teamwork 

The constant tendency to interchange roles within the team indicates the range and complexities of 
as mmvmuals and as collective members of a team. Caruso and Fawcett (1986) have found that 

fZVvtZ a ff SS problem - ^ practice of “sk sharing has contributed to the loss of 
identity and lack of clearly defined roles within early childhood settings. Misunderstanding of the 
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concept and nature of teamwork has the potential to result in resentment, tension and an 
unwillingness to address professional issues. In the early childhood setting, this issue is further 
compounded by existing inequities in wages and conditions and the diversity of experience and 
qualifications found within early childhood settings. 

It is essential to understand the context of children’s services in order to fully explore issues 
relating to staff supervision in long day care. Constraints of access to resources and limited 
availability of time to devote to supervision are realities that shape supervisory practice. Research 
relating specifically to supervision issues and practices in precompulsory early childhood settings 
is limited. In order to promote effective supervision strategies, it is necessary to determine current 
supervisory practices as well as issues of concern to supervisors in the early childhood field. 

METHOD 

A postal survey of randomly selected long day care services in NSW was used for the research 
methodology. The questionnaires were distributed to metropolitan, rural and semi-rural areas of 
NSW. Each questionnaire contained 129 items and was developed as a result of a review of 
current literature relating to staff supervision. After piloting the questionnaire with three early 
childhood directors, modifications were made to the final format. The survey was eight pages in 
length and was estimated to take between 20-30 minutes to complete. Open-ended questions, as 
well as rating and ranking scales, were used. 

Survey Design 

The questionnaire was divided into three parts: 

Part A Information about you and your service 

Part B Issues in supervision 

Part C Staff development strategies 

A request for written Staff Assessment Profiles was also included. 

'Information about you and your service' consisted of questions relating to management structure; 
number of licensed places; number and qualifications of all full-time and part-time staff currently 
employed; title, qualifications and length of time employed in present position; years in present 
position and previous experience as a supervisor. 

'Issues in supervision' consisted of questions relating to preparedness for supervision role; 
identification of supervision tasks in terms of degree of difficulty currently experienced; strategies 
used by the supervisor to enhance own supervision skills; strategies used to assess the 
professional strengths and weaknesses of staff. 

The list of supervisor areas of difficulty was based on the work of Johnson (1984) who sought to 
identify what early childhood teachers experience as problem areas. 

'Staff Development Strategies’ consisted of questions relating to: use of specific staff development 
strategies and perceived effectiveness; how professional development information is shared by 
staff. 

Written Staff Assessment Profiles: Respondents were asked to provide a copy of any written Staff 
Assessment Profile currently being used. The profiles were analysed using a coding system which 
identified a focus on seven general groupings. 
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Survey Procedures 



mcw t! and le “ ers werc sent t0 Authonsed Supervisors of 324 long day care centres in 
NSW. The services, chosen at random, represented a range of management structures including 
community based, private for profit, local council, work based, church sponsored, Sydney Day 
Nursery Association, Kindergarten Union of NSW and TAFE organisations. 

Analysis of Data 

Data was analysed using the SAS System (1989). Cross tabulations were applied to a number of 
variables, however, in all cases, the cells had expected counts of less than 5, indicating that the 
chi-square test would not necessarily be valid. It should be noted that, for all questions, there was 
a number of nil responses which are indicated in the Tables by ’missing’. When comparing 
variables, this has the effect on some tables of percentages not adding up to 100%. 

RESULTS 



Survey Sample 

2J Direct ° rs surveyed, 162 returned completed forms, representing a response rate of 
5U%. The majority of services that responded to the survey were community based (42%) the 
next largest group bemg managed by local councils (30%) with the remaining 28% consisting other 
nmagement structures. Services with a licence capacity between 31-40 places were represented in 
°^° ft u° s e forms returned. As anticipated, most of the respondents were Teaching-Directors 
(72%) with 23% Non-Teaching Directors and 5% indicating another title such as ’co-ordinator’ or 
supervisor . 

Title, Qualifications and Experience 

1 5 °/P^ e ^ r L cou J, d be divided into four main groups, that is, 76% Early Childhood 
trained teachers (BEd EC/Dip Teach EC); 2% teachers other than Early Childhood trained; 12% 

other '\ 63 ' 5% of Directors stated that they had been teaching 10 
S u°^ u S ?j y^bde 69% of respondents stated that they had previous experience as a Director, 
60% had held the position of Director for five years or less. 

Chart 1 shows die breakdown in positions/qualifications of full-time and part-time staff employed 
!fn™K,w S ' i t f c S n j )e seen *at Early Childhood trained teachers (BEd EC/Dip Teach EC) make 
up only 24% of full-time staff along with an equal representation of unqualified staff. The largest 
group of full-time staff is those with TAFE training (38%). 8 
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Chart 1 

Breakdown of full-time and part-time staff by qualifications 
(All services) 




^ BD »ta> 



Allocation of Hours for Staff Supervision 

44% of all supervisors allocate up to four hours on staff supervision, while 33% allocate between 
four and eight hours with the remaining 22% indicating ’other’ hours. The representation of hours 
where respondents stated 'other' varied from no hours or none specified (seven respondents); 
'ongoing' or 'all of the time' (eleven respondents); and a wide variety of specific hours ranging 
from 1/2 hour per week per staff member to 28 hours per week in a 24 hour work-based child care 
centre. 

The category 'other' included 32% of respondents who are Non-Teaching Directors. Of this 
group, 75% did not specify the number of hours allocated to staff supervision but commonly 
referred to this task as 'ongoing'. It is interesting to note that 60% of supervisors in work-based 
care are Non-Teaching Directors compared to only 19% in community based centres. 
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TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE OF HOURS ALLOCATED TO STAFF SUPERVISION 



Supervisor Variables 



Average hours allocated (all services) 162 
Missing =18 



Release 


Total 

n 


% 


Up to 4 

% 


Time 


Yes 


97 


63 


50 


No 


56 


37 


38 


Total 


153 




Missing = 9 


Title 


n 




Up to 4 

% 


Non-Teach 


Dir 


37 




37 


Teach Dir 


116 




45 


Other 


8 




62 


Total 

Missing = 1 


161 




Missing 



Up to 4 


hours 


4-8 


hours 


Other 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% n 


44 


64 


33 


48 


20 32 



hours 


4-8 


hours 


Other 


n 


% 


n 


% n 


42 


30 


25 


20 17 


20 


36 


19 


26 14 


62 




44 


31 


hours 


4-8 


hours 


Other 


n 


% 


n 


% n 


12 


34 


11 


28 9 


46 


35 


36 


20 21 


5 


12 


1 


25 2 


63 




48 


32 


= 19 









Release Time 

^ l 3L S 'XT a ! 0rS i n ? ca ? d that J the >' were allocated release time from face to face teaching (Table 
Ji 6 * a V y had none. Of those who had designated release time, 50% of those 

nf h ?rlff P ° n ,h ed , md ^ Caled * at d^y .abated U P to 4 hours for staff supervision compared to 38% 
of staff without release nme. It is interesting to note that 36% of staff without release time 
indicated that they spent more than 4 hours on staff supervision compared to 30% of those with 

5 me . f Approximately half of the respondents without release time who stated 'other' hours 
did not specify the amount of time allocated to supervision. 

Views on preparedness for Supervision 

i " sei 7 ice fining; interactions with, and observations of, other Directors; 
interactions with and observations of, other staff; informal discussion with colleagues- 
£=» ™ * e , Chlld ren’s Services Adviser (CSA); and professional reading all Led 
between 82-100% in terms of significant factors m preparation for supervision. Fifty-three nercent 

L^Sr e 3?% S feSh^f!h°^ a H t ? nin§ h f d ade T ately ° r partiall y prepared them for therole of 
foLd prepStion fo^ipeLLn madec i uatel y P re P ared “ d 14% stated that they had had no 
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Strategies used to Enhance Supervision Skills 



Chart 2 refers to the current strategies used to enhance supervision skills and those perceived to be 
most effective. No strategies were reported as being used on a regular basis to enhance 
supervision skills. Professional reading and meetings with other Directors was used regularly by 
only 30% of supervisors, while formal study, regular supervision with an independent adviser and 
resource kits were used less ffequendy. 



Chart 2: 

Strategies used and perceived as being most effective in enhancing supervision skills 




Inservice training is clearly perceived as the most effective strategy to enhance supervision skills. 
Respondents were not asked if inservice was currently being used as a strategy to enhance 
supervision skills. 



Chart 3 

Staff development strategies used and perceived to be most effective 



80 % 




With the exception of inservice, staff development strategies used and those which are thought to 
be most effective differed greatly. Chart 3 shows that while supervisors used subscriptions to 
journals and professional resource libraries as a technique to enhance professional development of 
staff, neither were seen as effective. Inservice training was both utilised and seen to be an effective 
staff development strategy. Tertiary courses were also perceived as effective but were not reported 
as being utilised. 
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Experienced Difficulty in Staff Supervision 

Respondents were asked to rate specific supervision tasks (1-5) in order of experienced difficulty, 
1 being least difficult and 5 being most difficult. The scores represent the total rating for the 21 
issues (Table 2). 'Raising issues of a personal nature', 'dealing with staff: staff conflict 1 'raising 
concerns in relation to poor staff attitudes’ assisting staff to set professional goals and ’raising 
issues of bias in staff rated as the most difficult issues in staff supervision. 



TABLE 2 

EXPERIENCED DIFFICULTY IN STAFF SUPERVISION 



Number and percentage of Respondents Wbo Rated Each Item Most Difficult 

% n 


raising issues of a personal nature 


73 


116 


dealing with stafT:stafT conflict 


72 


114 


raising concerns in relation to poor staff attitudes 


66 


105 


assisting staff to set professional goals 


62 


99 


raising issues of bias in staff 


62 


98 


giving constructive criticism in relation to prof. prac. 


54 


86 


giving constructive criticism in relation to written planning 


54 


86 


monitoring professional staff relationships 


51 


82 


ensuring staff follo^hp on agreed tasks 


51 


81 


raising concerns in relation to inapprop. prac. 


50 


79 


discussing differences in philosophy 


49 


78 


monitoring the relationship betw. staff & parents 


42 


67 


establishing a leadership role 


38 


61 


raising issues in relation to management of dm 


34 


54 


delegation of admin, tasks 


32 


51 


identifying staff training needs 


32 


51 


disseminating information to staff 


30 


47 


monitoring the reTship betw. staff & ch’n 


30 


48 


general performance 


29 


45 


assigning staff tasks and responsibilities 


2 


36 


communication/interactions with other team members 
missing (all responses) = 60 


19 


30 



Both in relation to years of teaching experience and years of experience as a Director there is a 
trend towards lessening difficulties in supervision and increased years of experience. 
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Chart 4 

Strategies used to assess the professional development needs of staff 




inform.dis. appraisal peer sup. form.dis formal obs. extern, rep. 



Two strategies most commonly used to assess the professional development needs of staff are 
informal discussion with individual staff member and the use of a staff appraisal form. 

DISCUSSION 

Title and Qualifications of Director 

Of the survey sample, only 24% of full-time staff are early childhood trained teachers, 76% of this 
u! P rifv rT eSen ^ d by * e 1 res P° j ndents - This highlights the diversity of staff qualifications in 
mpmhfr Pm i "!P S ’ and also indicates that the Director in many cases may be the only staff 
employed with 3 or 4 year teaching training. It is interesting to note that 69% of 
respondents stated that they had had previous experience as a Director prior to their present 

*TselecSSf a y mreS nS *** prcvious ex P erience “ a supervisor is seen as a desirable factor in 
Multiple Staffing 



tv l ^ n teg0I ? es of staff qualifications found within the services represented in the 
vXv ' ?hK °^ n0t ^ “} t0 account diversity of qualifications that is identified in the group 
h k iv This group includes a variety of overseas qualifications, infant-primary training 
disabilities training, and BA’s. The findings reflect the trend both in Australia andoverseas in 

Jorfe°BlSim? lT8 P 8°Sm n y\ 0 1981) f divOTily ° f tra ^ S (Ebbeck ’ 1991; Veale ’ 199l = 

The fact that early childhood trained teachers are not representative of the largest group of staff 

unauatified S smff^Thk P amc “ larly when * e results show that there is an equd representation of 
unqualified ^ staff. This is perhaps even more concerning when considering the research which 

indicates a high correlation between qualified early childhood teachers and positive outcomes for 
m Car / ^ B 5 edekam P' !989; Whitebook, Howes & Phillips, 1989). P The results highlight 
^ f r haJ ,f n § e ^ or tbe su P er visor who must meet the ongoing professional development needs of 

Childhood traced £ ? ° f SkillS ‘ Th * *** toward * employment of staff oTr *£ tlrfy 
Childhood trained is more apparent in the employment practices of part-time staff where 45% 

often°™ d . a ^ e . unquallfied - This reflects the affordability issue, as employment of part-time staff is 
often crucial in overcoming problems with staff:child ratios, particularly during shift chanees and 
rostered breaks. Employment of unqualified part-time staff may also reflect a trend towards greater 

smSmiSfiM^f 1 rife J a Wgh level of ex P ertise but nevertheless are essentiafto the 

smTOth runmn g of the service. However, supervision becomes more complex when faced not 

n y limited time and competing demands, but also dealing with practical issues of staff 
availability. For supervision to occur both the supervisor and tHe 
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mutually convenient, uninterrupted time if the process of supervision is to be effective The issue 
^ aS,' y °” e Tim ' effeCB " ° f (“P^taO factors, especially 

Hours Allocated to Staff Supervision 

Release Time: It is clear that although 37% of Directors are not allocated any officially 
designated release time the reality is that an Teaching-Director's spend a significant proportion of 
their time on tasks other than face-to-frce teaching. This again raises the issue of the complexity of 
the supervisor s role in Early Childhood settings where there is continual juggling of t he 
supervisors time between competing depends. The common practice of employing Teach ng 
directors imposes the great barrier of ’time' in relation to supervision. 8 8 

Croll, Lewis, Kelly and Godhard (1993) in a study of the time allocated to specific tasks 

p?^ kei H by • the i^ rector fou ? d * at of six major task areas (staff related; parent related; child 

related, administrative; professional development and other tasks) only 9% of the time was 
aUocated to staff related tasks In this survey 44% of respondents indicated that they allocated up 
*° 4 hours per week on staff supervision. This was the most common response. As most 
Directors work a minimum of 40 hours per week, at best, time allocated by this group of 

Kgs' of <5E e £ 3PPr0Xlmately 10% 0f Directors workin 8 week, a ^8^ similar to the 

Title: When comparing hours allocated to staff supervision in relation to 'tide', Non-Teaching 

M 51 ^ J slg S Lflcandy more ^ on staff supervision than their Teacher-Director 
J n 3 s : Non-Teaching Directors represent only 23% of all respondents and most were 
“£°yed m w ° r based C , entr l s - may reflect a trend in the employment practices of larger 
m3y p6rha , pS better recoguise and acknowledge the status and responsibilities of 
the Director as a manager or leader within the organisation. 

thC responses of Teaching-Directors that a considerable amount of time is being 
allocated in the area of staff supervision, taking the Director away from teaching duties. The task 
1S ’ ° f COurs f’ n °t 1116 only responsibility that Directors have outside of the teaching 
classiwme^chml 316111 *** ** tlde ’ Teaching Director ' ma Y have in fact very little to do with 

Views on preparedness for Supervision 

^peredness for supervision is seen to be a critical factor in the continued development of quality 
services (Caruso, 1991). This is reflected in the 82-100% agreement rating of 
!°? t0 be m ? ortant ln Preparedness for the supervisory role. All respondents strongly 
Dfr^li TTt? aam u ng Wa | an important factor ‘ Strategies such as interactions wither 
AdvSer fCSAvl^ 25 | n J 0 ™^ dlsc ussions with colleagues and the Children's Services 
i if - ^^ A l. wer ^ also rat ^ d highly. This should be considered in the context of the 
quahficanons of service supervisors, 76% of whom are early childhood teacher trained It also 
raises the question of how best to prepare staff for the supervisory role. Respondents indicated 
some initial preparation could be usefully undertaken at the preservice level, for example 
commum cation skills; conflict resolution. However, many indicated that specific preparation in 
relation to supervision is more likely to be effective at a later stage. Directors comment- T think it's 
a hands-on eapenence ... I don', see how yon could do much nlningS yo“S^n Je 

Strategies used to enhance Supervision skills 

Clearly there is no single strategy used predominantly on a regular basis bv the resnondents tn 

en h h r^ UP ™ 0n skiUs ‘ Professional reading was used regularly by only^Wo of Supervisors 
while 79% said they rarely or never used regular sessions with an independent adviser to develop 
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supervision skills. However, as indicated by the respondents views on preparedness for 
supervision, discussion with the Children's Services Advisers was rated highly. This conflicts 
with the response in relation to strategies to enhance supervision skills, where sessions with an 
independent adviser rated extremely low. The low use of formal study or a resource kit may reflect 
the lack of access to these types of strategies. Respondents were asked to identify strategies used 
to enhance their supervision skills and to also state which strategies they felt were most effective in 
enhancing supervision skills. Supervisors see inservice training as the most valuable method of 
developing their own supervision skills. It is perhaps the ability of inservice training to specifically 
target particular issues that would allow for a strong focus on supervision skills. It may also be 
seen as an opportunity to share and discuss strategies and concerns with colleagues who have a 
similar professional development need. It is interesting to again note that professional reading is 
not rated highly. This may reflect the view that discussion and the exchange of ideas and practices 
is a more effective strategy when attempting to develop skills in the area of supervision. 

Experienced Difficulty in Staff Supervision 

Raising issues of a personal nature and dealing with staffistaff conflict were reported to be the most 
difficult issues to be dealt with by the supervisor. Confronting staff about concerns in the 
workplace and working towards a resolution of those concerns is the role of the supervisor. This 
task is made more difficult when the supervisor is not able to distance her/himself from being a 
colleague and member of a team to being the leader. Diversity of perceptions in relation to the role 
of the early childhood educator will lead to differences in professional commitment, which may 
result in conflict within the team. 

Assisting staff to acknowledge differences in perception and practice while also acknowledging the 
need for a common set of goals and agreed upon principles of practice requires skilled leadership. 
Bennis (1989) suggests that in order to achieve this the supervisor must not only possess the 
ability to draw people together but also to be able to project an image of the organisation that will 
act as a motivating force. Raising issues of concern in relation to poor staff attitudes and bias in 
staff requires the supervisor to act as a consciousness raiser. Greenman (1984) suggests that this 
is a primary task for the Director. It is interesting to find that ’assisting staff to set professional 
goals’ was rated highly as a commonly experienced difficulty among supervisors. This may reflect 
the difficulties of meeting the needs of the broad range of staff in relation to qualifications and 
experience. For example, assisting to set goals for a nurse new to the child care industry, a new 
graduate or an unqualified staff member with 20 years experience presents a range of challenges 
and issues that require a great deal of expertise from the supervisor. Utilising supervision 
strategies that will allow for individual needs to be met is clearly a challenge for the Director. 

Common to each of the five issues experienced by the respondents as being most difficult is the 
need for the supervisor to possess highly developed communication skills which would allow the 
supervisor to articulate concerns and explore strategies to address identified problems without 
alienating the staff member concerned. Dealing with issues where personal attitudes, values and 
beliefs have a significant impact on professional practice is perhaps the most challenging of all 
supervisory tasks (Hegland, 1989; Hoy & Forsyth, 1986; Greenman, 1984). 

Concern for individual relationships is seen to be a significant feature of the supervisory task of 
Early Childhood Directors. It is interesting to note that those issues rank as being least difficult 
tend to focus on tasks that require less demands on personal/professional values. For example, 
’assign tasks & responsibilities’; 'general performance’; 'dissemination of information to staff. 
This is supported in the literature which acknowledges the importance of experience and practice as 
a contributing factor in the development of supervision skills (Sergiovanni & Staratt, 1985). 
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Assessing Skill Development Needs 

?&??« the f mOSt 1 c ° mmonly re P? rte u d strate gy used to assess the professional development needs of 
staff is informal discussion, which would require the least demand in terms of time for both the 
supervisor and die staff member. It also reflects the nature of staff roles in early childhood 
“He diversity and task sharing is the norm (Ebbeck, 1991). Informd discussion 
requires no fixed time frame, no structure, and no real necessity for follow-up. Again, however, 
the issue of time becomes acntical factor, as one Director states: The role of the teacher-Director is’ 
very time constraining, staff supervision often suffers through lack of time’. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly, supervision takes place at some level in all services. Whether supervision is used to 
merely monitor day-to-day job performance or whether it is used as a strategy to promote the 
professional deye opment of staff remains unclear. What is evident from the study is that the 
strategies and skills necessary for effective supervision are less than clearly defined by those 
for this task. Superyisors in child care settings are faced with the management and 
support of staff with diverse backgrounds, training and experience. This, along with the critical 
issue of time, represents the major challenges of the supervision task. Allocating more time to staff 
1S , n0t mere y a , mat , ter of reorganising the workload or reassessing priorities. All 
teachuig Directors are considered as primary contact staff for licensing purposes, therefore, those 
^f5 ct ? r , s , have a statut0I 7 responsibility under the existing child care regulations to ensure that 
staff.child ratios are maintained at all times. The issue then becomes one of finance, i.e., the 
employment of additional staff to allow staff release time. 

Considering the allocation of time specifically for the task of supervision, it was found that factors 
such as management structure, licensed places, designated release time and whether or not die 
supervisor was a teaching or non-teaching Director were not found to be significant in terms of dS 
of ,«"“«* » Process of supervision. However, Seeds n be^SifSd 
^■ '^ Lng I ' n 0 cccount that what is defined as supervision may in fact vary from one Director to 
another. It also reflects the complex and multifaceted role of the Director who must juggle limited 
tune with competing demands. J 

Perhaps the most surprising finding is that designated release time from face-to-face teaching 
appears not to be a contributing factor in terms experienced difficulty in supervision. There was § 
however, a clear trend m relation to experienced difficulty, years of teaching P experience, and years’ 
of experience as a Director. The results showed that with an increasing levels of experience ^both 

a Direct0r> a decrease in 1116 level of experiencli SStyT^isS? 

ms supports the comments by Directors that skills in supervision are developed over aperiod of 
time and are gained through a combination of training and experience. P 

1S , lltde evidence that supervision is carried out in other than an informal manner Staff 
appraisais are perhaps the nearest technique to a formal system of supervision. However it cannot 

test fif l t s ? ategies not effective, but rather that they are used because they 
test fit both the team onented approach to child care and the lack of available release time. * 

sourcp^f dia * l ^ ere ’ s a general lack of interest in the use of professional reading as a 

source of information and support for both developing supervision skills and as a means of 

^ While 75% "of all respontents staLd 
service subsenbed to professional journals, the actual use of such material rated very poorly. 

d V ndi ^ ateS 11131 * ere a "umber of areas requiring further research, i.e., how Directors 
task- fJl lde and mai ? age theu ‘ exploration of resources that would assist the Director in the 
task of supervision that are user-friendly and readily accessible; further exploration of the areas of 
supervisor expenenced difficulty ,o determine moie precisely toe uaium of Sse pmbie^Ld 
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finally, the exploration of an effective model of supervision that could be implemented within the 
existing constraints of a long day care setting. 
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QUALITY TALK IN EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Laurie Makin 
Macquarie University 



ABSTRACT 

The first 15 of the 52 principles set out in Putting Children First: Quality 
Improvement and Accreditation System Handbook (1993) focus on quality 
interactions between staff, parents, and children. However, quality is 
difficult to measure. How do general principles on quality interaction 
translate, for example, into verbal exchanges? This paper explores features 
of quality talk in early childhood educational programs for children 
between birth and eight years, and discusses how quality can be 
documented. 



INTRODUCTION 



In all areas of Australian society today there is increased emphasis on accountability and on quality. 
Education is no exception. The first 15 of the 52 principles set out in Putting Children First: 
Quality Improvement and Accreditation System Handbook (1993) focus on quality interactions 
between staff, parents, and children. The core principles (i.e., those in which 'Good quality' is 
mandatory for accreditation) are these: 



Principle 1 
Principle 2 

Principle 3 

Principle 4 
Principle 10 
Principle 1 1 
Principle 14 



Staff interactions with children are warm and friendly; 

Staff treat all children equally and try to accommodate their individual needs: they 
respect diversity of background; 

Staff treat all children equally and try to accommodate their individual needs: they 
treat both sexes without bias; 

Staff use a positive approach in guidance and discipline; 

There is verbal and written communication with all families about the centre; 

There is active interchange between parents and staff; and 
Staff communicate well with each other. 



These are general principles which, to form part of an accreditation process, need to be translated 
into quality practices. The focus of this paper is verbal exchanges between teachers and children in 
four Year 1 primary classrooms and the four year old groups in four childcare centres. Data were 
collected during small group activities for a minimum of four hours. Interactions were audiotaped, 
transcribed, and divided into 'messages' which are equivalent to clauses with or without 
embedding (Hasan, 1983). Messages were analysed using as interpretative tools five semantic 
networks, one of which is discussed in this paper (Appendix 1). It is suggested that semantic 
networks offer a means of mapping quality talk. 

FEATURES OF QUALITY TALK 

Studies of adult child talk over the past twenty years have attempted to identify features of high 
quality interaction. Some of these are: 
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planned provision for development of children's competence to use language for a wide 
range of functions, oral and written (e.g., Tough, 1977; Wells, 1981; Derewianka, 1990); 

talk which is appropriate in terms of children's backgrounds, their development, their 
interests, and the social situation (Bernstein, 1975; Heath, 1982); 

effective scaffolding so that adult talk is matched with a child’s talk in terms of complexity 
of language level and ideas, with adults listening attentively and sensitively to understand a 
JP ea p in S’ then developing and extending that meaning (Vygotsky, 1987; Roeoff 
1990; Banham, in press); and & 

• a balance in verbal interactions, with children as well as adults, initiating interactions 

extended turns, and a joint construction and negotiation of shared meaning - conversation 
not interrogation (Chnstie, 1988; Makin, 1994). 8 

Often overlooked in discussion of quality talk is the important background assumption that there is 
a match between the language(s) spoken by children and that spoken by the teacher. If this is not 
the case, special consideration must be given to issues such as whether a child's home language 
will be replaced by English or whether education will assist the child to become bilingual (Wong- 
Fillmore, 1991; Makin, Campbell & Jones-Diaz, 1995). v s 

QUALITY VERSUS REALITY 

More research has been carried out in upper primary schools than in child care centres. It has 
generally focussed upon whole class activities. A summary of features of typical classroom talk 
as supported by a number of research studies, is as follows : 

• child-initiated sequences are rare (Barnes, 1976); 

^ Y“y disparate with teacher talk dominating up to 70% (Mehan, 1979; Cazden, 
1988; Reid, Forrestal & Cook, 1989); ’ 

on 3 4 ^‘™j nute periodaheamount of time left for a class of 30 to contribute is an average of 
20 seconds per pupil (Bullock Report, 1975); 8 

questions are primarily low level, requiring recall of factual information. They are the 
province of die teacher and are usually display questions (Perrott, 1988); and students 
respond with one word or one sentence answers (Reid et al, 1989). 

The higher adult-child ratio in early childhood programs for children under the age of five the 

feamr^c^rh S ’ ZeS ’ 3nd 3 chdd ' centred curriculum might lead one to expect different typical 

fn to^^n'n 1 ; ^ V S ' v ^ Yet 3 nu “ ber of studies have found many limitations in verbal 

interaction in early childhood programs, for example: 

litde use of language for reasoning, predicting, problem solving (Tough, 1977); 

a more limited set of conversational options than is present in the home (Wells, 1981); 

1984- Se Maldn '” 99 ^^ Struggle 311(1 of real attem P ts 10 communicate (Tizard & Hughes, 
(Tizarcf & X ^^^e ° I \ S 9 < 84)- 1 '^id n fr ° m socio ' economicall y disadvantaged backgrounds 
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• lowered expectations of children whose home language backgrounds are languages other 
than English (Makin, 1983; Torn, 1993). 

MAPPING QUALITY TALK 

Collection of naturalistic language as the aim of the researcher presents a complex situation. 
Teachers differ as do children. Curriculum content differs. The socioeconomic backgrounds of 
the children differ as do their language backgrounds, their gender, their place within die family, 
their out-of-school experiences, their moods and the group dynamics. The presence of an 
investigator inevitably affects naturalistic talk, especially if microphones or video cameras intrude 
on the scene. It is important to find appropriate instruments which will reveal as objectively as 
possible and in fine detail, comparable levels of quality. 

With so many variables in classrooms, even if strictly controlled scientific research were able to be 
undertaken, it would be unlikely to result in completely replicable studies or in widely generalisable 
results. Indeed, the types of questions to which teachers and teacher educators would like to fmd 
answers (e.g., the relationship between language and learning) may well be unanswerable in any 
final sense. 

Researchers' study of naturalistic data have been supported by developments in the philosophy of 
science since the 1960s and 70s, development which has contributed to qualitative research 
becoming accepted as both valid and valuable over recent years. Popper (1969), Kuhn (1970), 
and Lakatos (1974), were concerned with the process of gaining knowledge. They accepted as 
inevitable the intermingling of theory and observation, and the impossibility of avoiding some 
degree of assumptive colouration of data collected in any research taking place in real life social 
environments. Chalmers (1976:60), in his summary of developments in the philosophy of science 
of that period, cites a vivid metaphor used by Popper (cited in Chalmers, 1968: 111): 

The empirical basis of objective science has f thus nothing "absolute " about it. Science does not 
rest upon solid bedrock. The bold structure of its theories rises , as it were , above a swamp. It is 
like a building erected on piles. The piles are driven down from above into the swamp , but not 
down to any natural or "given" base; and if we stop driving the piles deeper , it is not because we 
have reached firm ground. We simply stop when we are satisfied that the piles are firm enough to 
carry the structure , at least for the time being. 

As researchers begin to drive down their piles, they do so from within a particular framework of 
beliefs, for example, the belief that knowledge is a social construct, with language as the main tool 
with which human beings construct and interpret the context in which they live (Bruner, 1983; 
Vygotsky, 1987; Luria, 1976; Rogoff, 1990; Halliday, 1975). 

Another belief, difficult to 'prove 1 in the strict scientific sense, is that teacher-child talk influences 
children's learning (Bernstein, 1975; Well, 1981; Heath, 1982; Cazden, 1988). Increased 
awareness of this influence - how it operates and what its effects may be - can lead to conscious 
adaptation of some aspects of individual style. Teachers are of central importance in the formal 
educational process, particularly in the early years of education. Teachers can identify habitual 
aspects of their interaction style and hence identify areas for change. Identification of areas for 
change can be the first step in improving interaction quality. Semantic networks (Appendix 1) 
offer a way of building a picture of what the participants in educational activities are doing when 
they talk with each other. 



SEMANTIC NETWORKS 

One way in which semantic networks can be used is to identify some of the features which realise 
different teacher leadership styles, in particular, democratic and authoritarian leadership styles 
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(Lewm, Lippitt & White, 1939). In two recent projects, teachers and children were studied in four 
Year 1 classrooms (Makin, 1994) and in four child care centres (Makin & White, in press). 

In order to carry out the initial investigation in the Year 1 classrooms, insights from two theoretical 
?f^ eCtl I eS i weF u c o mbin fd : systemic functional linguistics as developed primarily by Halliday 
(1985 and elsewhere); and role theory, as developed by Lewin et al (1939). Features of Hasan's 
message semantics network (1983) were selected and modified in order to produce five networks 
which paralleled leadership criteria as described by Lewin et al (Appendix 2). These five networks 
provided interpretative tools which enabled the four teachers to be placed along a continuum of 
more democratic to more authoritarian. Some of the characteristic features of the democratic stvle 
echo Rogoffs description (1990) of effective scaffolding, in particular, involving children in 
setung goals, helping them see why they are doing something (the overall purpose) and how 
different activity steps along the way contribute to the overall goal, and giving them increasing 
responsibility as they become able to handle it. One of the four teachers in the Year 1 classrooms 
was found to display a style which shared features of both democratic and authoritarian styles. In 
this case, a leadership style which realised certain features of authoritarianism also made explicit to 
children that they were expected to be thinkers and decision-makers and to take responsibility for 
their own work. This style was categorised as predominant. 

Certain semantic characterisations were seen as of central importance in differentiating role types: 

• questions: opinion-seeking and explanation-seeking; 

• evaluations, (positive and negative) and support for evaluations. Also, whether children were 
given supporting information which helped them understand why they were being evaluated in a 
particular way; 

• non-exhortative commands, commands to cognise and support for commands and supporting 
information as per evaluations; and 

• offers of global information. 

A SEMANTIC NETWORK FOR COMMANDS 

One of the five semantic networks used focussed on commands (Appendix 1). This network 
allows a comparison of different types of commands relating to task facilitation. Classroom 
p^cipants (both T and C can be commanded to be (e.g., be a good boy , ), to act (e.g., go and 
get it), to attend (e.g., look at this one), or to cognise (e.g., now you have to decide). At this 
level, it is possible to gain an initial idea as to whether there is an orientation within the classroom 

0 eing thoughtful and reflective, or whether organisation does not encourage this orientation. 

1 he distinction between Da2 (command to act) and Da4 (command to cognise) is particularly 
important in this regard The schooling context might lead one to expect a strong representation of 
cognise commands. However, this expectation was not fulfilled. 

level of Network D offers a way of differentiating between non-exhortative and 
exhortative commands. In general, non-exhortative commands are realised by interrogatives, and, 

ScT m ° nly> by st . at< r ments > often prefaced and/or modalised. Exhortative commands are 
realised most commonly by imperatives. This distinction introduces the possibility of the presence 
or absence of addressee negotiation power. The presence of such freedom or lack of freedom can 
of course, be illusory; and teachers, perhaps unfairly, are often accused of overuse of a falsely 
democratic mode of expression which suggests more freedom than may be found to exist if a child 
actuary takes it at face value. The would you like to put away your books now and come aXit 

°whatl XdoFng ° f COmmand 1S not normall y expected to be answered by a no, I 'd rather finish 
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Non-exhortative commands can be enunciative or suggestive. It might be expected that in a more 
democratically-led classroom, non exhortative commands will be more common than exhortative 
commands. On a more delicate level, non exhortative commands may in turn be enunciative or 
suggestive. Enunciative commands may differ as to whether they allow discretion or suggest 
obligation, and as to whether they are consultative or assertive. Suggestive commands, as Hasan 
(1988:25) writes, blur the boundary between co-operation and demand . She suggests further that 
selection of this feature is conducive to the suppression of distinctions between authority and 
benefaction, between command and offer, between co-ercion and co-operation . Speaker-inclusion 
in suggestive commands such as let's get dressed does not represent intended duality of action. 
Speaker-inclusion in exhortative commands, such as let’s put away the blocks does, however, 
represent an offer of assistance. This distinction is seen as being one way to indicate whether the 
leader acts as a group member. Exhortative commands may also be emphatic or non-emphatic, 
and, if emphatic, emphatic for the addressee(s) or for the action. Group membership would seem 
more likely to be conveyed through speaker-inclusive emphasis on action rather than on the 
participant(s). 

The final divisions in Network D relate to whether or not commands are supported by reasons, by 
consequences, either for the addressee(s) or for the project, or by other information which may 
give the addressee(s) insight into the impetus behind a command. 



what are children commanded to do: to be, to act, to attend, to cognise? 

are commands absolute, or do they offer room for negotiation? 

are commands specific to the immediate context only, or is insight offered through 
supporting information as to how what is to be done fits within a wider 
perspective? and 

does T identify him or herself as a group member? 



A number of interesting features emerged from application of Semantic Network D to the 
transcribed data from the Year I classrooms. Two of the four teachers chose the option 'command’ 
very frequently. Lewin et al would identify both as, on this feature, demonstrating an authoritarian 
style. Yet, there was an important difference in how the command option was realised. One of the 
teachers chose commands in over one third of messages. Commands were mainly exhortative 
commands to act. This teacher's commands were the least often supported of the commands of the 
four. This teacher appeared, upon analysis of commands, to be the most authoritarian in approach. 

The other teacher chose commands almost half of the time (i.e., even more frequently). However, 
she also showed the widest range of commands, with 'cognise' being a frequent choice, something 
which differentiated her from the other teachers. She ranked high in terms of both non-exhortative 
commands and supported commands. She frequently exhorted children to think, decide, choose, 
vote, consider. This teacher demonstrated what was named the predominant style. It shares some 
features of the authoritarian style, including a high incidence of commands. However, the type of 
command led children towards becoming empowered learners. This teacher’s aim was a more 
democratic classroom. If children are to learn to be learners and to develop a problem-solving 
orientation to learning, it would seem useful for teachers to ensure that cognitive activity is 
expected and valued. This is an important part of quality interaction 

Analysis of data from four child care centres (Makin & White, in press) using semantic networks 
revealed that even in a small group art activity in a setting designed for four year olds, some of the 
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features identified as common in primary school data were also evident in the child care setting- 
teacher domination of talk in general; teacher domination of questions; few opinion-seeking 
questions. It was common in both settings for questions not to be answered because teacher! 

sp ^> therefore not offering children the opportunity of responding. There was in 
both setting steadier domination of commands, with few instances of supporting information 
The main differences between the child care centres and the Year 1 censes wire ™fewlr 
display questions were asked in the centres, in other words, questions tend to be more genuine 
with the teacher actually seeking information from the children which she did not already know. 

di^the Year ftSch^ TH^? 5 vT options considerably less frequently than 

Old the Year 1 teachers. There was a higher incidence of non-exhortative commandswhich offer 

? eg ? Gatlon - However, very few commands (4%) were supported with information 

actiritiS! Sh hClP Chlldien understand wh y *ey are commanded to engage in certain behaviours or 

CONCLUSION 

To improve the quality of verbal interaction between staff and children in child care centres 
instruments are needed which help map clearly what is happening and which g^eteachers 
objective feedback on their habitual interaction patterns. g teacners 

featoes d nfH^n y rn Si ? Ply be lar g°S*°up small (i.e., with more similar than dissimilar 
matures of classroom discourse in evidence). In all eight settings which were studied the 
transmission model was evident in small group interactions. ’ 

Semantic networks set out very clearly ranges of options open to speakers. They can be as detailed 
as is required and can yield a clear description of habitual semantic choice. In this way profiles of 

SSSthiS “^ on s ^ s “> . be *veloped. Anolher benefit arises taTetoffwLn 
eacher child talk is investigated, it may be useful to record, not only the presence of certain 

imerati™ ? f leaC n erS children . but also the fact that ihere are options in verbal 

ea3v mearinrfhl Ahtnc^ UP by f eachers or b V children. Such omission may be 
• Absenc f of choice cannot be subjected to statistical procedures One of the 

sst sr e,ative ,ools is a m reveai cieariy wto is 

mslght ' n “. ^eir habitual semantic choices. This can help us movT beyond geneSd 
motherhood statements to improve specific features of quality talk in early childhood programs. 
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Appendix 2 



Authoritarian 



1 . All determination of 
policy by the leader. 



2 . Techniques and activity 
steps dictated by the 
authority, one at a time, 
so that friture steps 
were always uncertain 
to a large degree. 



The leader usually 
dictated the particular 
work task and work 
companions of each 
member. 



The dominator was 
'personal' in his praise 
and criticism of the 
work or each member, 
but remained aloof 
from active group 
participation except 
when demonstrating. 
He was friendly or 
impersonal rather than 
openly hostile. 



Democratic 



All policies a matter of 
group discussion and 
decision, encouraged 
and assisted by the 
leaders. 

2 . Activity perspective 
gained during first 
discussion period. 
General steps to group 
goal sketched, and 
where technical advice 
was needed the leader 
suggested two or three 
alternative procedures 
from which choice 
could be made. 

3 . The members were free 
to work with 
whomever they chose, 
and the division of 
tasks was left up to the 
group. 

4. The leader was 
'objective' or 'fact 

. minded' in His praise 
and criticism, and tried 
to be a regular group 
member in spirit 
without doing too much 
of the work. 



Laissez-faire 



Complete freedom for 
group or individual 
decision, without any 
leader participation. 



2. Various materials 

supplied by the leader, 
who made it clear that 
he would supply 
information when 
asked. He took no 
other part in group 
discussion. 



3 . Complete non- 
participation by leader. 



4. Veiy infrequent 

comments on member 
activities unless 
questioned, and no 
attempt to participate or 
interfere with the 
course of events. 



(Lewin, Lippitt & White, 1939:273) 
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RITUAL AND PEDAGOGY: 

HOW ONE TEACHER USES RITUAL IN A PRE-PRIMARY CLASSROOM 

SETTING 



Studies of ritual drawn from the disciplines of anthropology and 
sociology convey messages of conformity, consensus and cohesiveness 
as a means of maintaining the status quo. Questions arise, however, that 
warrant investigation particularly with regard to the role of ritual in 
structuring teaching in pre-primary classroom settings and the extent to 
which ritual serves pedagogical purpose for teachers. 

The study in progress examined the forms and functions of ritual with 
particular reference to pre-primary settings. A key assertion in this study 
is that ritual provides a latent structure for the teacher that goes beyond 
the surface meaning of conformity and control to a deeper symbolic 
meaning for the participants. This paper examines ritual as a means of 
interpreting the tacit dimensions of how one teacher in a pre-primary 
setting works within an implicit pedagogical framework. 

The interpretative paradigm of qualitative methodology has been adopted 
for the study with participant observation as the primary method of 
conducting field work and collecting data. The original sample 
comprises three pre-primary teachers in three school sites. This paper 
outlines a case study of one of these teachers and reports some 
preliminary findings of the research in progress. 



The pre-primary setting provides an interesting field for investigating the pedagogy of teachers as it 
contrasts markedly with both primary and secondary education in organisation and structure of the 
environment, types of programs presented, role of the teacher and staffing requirements. In 
addition, there is a sense of commonality among public pre-primary centres and, to an outside 
observer, pre-primary centres have a significant degree of uniformity. Children appear to be 
engaged in similar types of learning experiences. Teachers seem to share a common purpose tied 
to a strong history of traditions and deeply held beliefs about the field, which stem from a shared 
philosophical base. The teachers’ everyday classroom activities have the appearance of effortless 
organisation and routines. These classroom routines have been characterised as regular patterns of 
action which have been ritualised. That is, they are more or less invariant performances 
(Rappaport, 1989) that have become a form of communication through their symbols and gestures. 
According to Olson (1992), teachers use rituals and routines to orchestrate life in the classroom 
and, although the terms are often used interchangeably, ritual goes beyond routine in that it 
possesses a significance and structure beyond the surface messages transmitted through routine 
(Harris, 1992). 

This study is investigating more closely the interplay between ritual and pedagogy, and how 
teachers use both variant and invariant aspects of ritual as a way of defining what is to be taught 
and how it is to be taught. 
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RITUAL 

The study of ritual is embedded in cultural anthropology and is a complex and multi-faceted 
concept. The literature (Geertz, 1973; Rappaport, 1989; Jennings, 1982), drawn from the 

JfriSnf “ t ^° P00gy ’ soclol °gy and theology, attempts to define the functions and features 
of ntual and, in doing so, exposes the multi-dimensional aspects of ritual and highlights the 

Wlth “ S d ? finmon ’ use “ d comprehension (McLaren, 1985, 1986) Ritual 
£££“ d 5 medas a P?J tern acnon (Jennings, 1982); a form of communication through signs 
066 V 1992); - mainta ^ning social order (McLaren, 1986; Bemstf inefal, 

fGeertV ^ 07 lv re fl S nH ac 1 , 6 f ° F enactin g.“ eamn g through concrete patterned activity or action 
07 ^ n }f ans of n sustainmg, transmitting and internalising societal and cultural 
ideologies (Geertz, 1973; Henry, 1992). According to Harris (1992), ritual pervades society and 
societ y s values and norms are expressed and transmitted through ritual. Actual 
t ^ be either a mindle 1 ss or a purposeful experience for both performers and 
I S ,° me in ® tailce ;>’ ntual may denote a simple event that is taken for granted yet 
p=%™ph" ay expressions of personal knowledge, experiences and 

Rappaport’s (1989) definition of ritual suggests that there are two levels at work in the messages 
n ^. a / Flrst ’ there 1S 1116 message transmitted through the invariant orde/of 
11131 wluch we , see > hear and perform and, secondly, the message carried by the 
deeper formation of meanmg as indicated through the variations, signs and symbols included i£ the 

3 ^ tUal i l an uncontested pattern of behaviour which has symbolic meaning 
the surface meaning and is symbolic of a particular worid 
ronpat^i Accordin g t0 Grimes (1982:36), ritualisation occurs through stylised 

repeated gesturing and posturing and the ’rhythms and structures arise on their own ... they flow 
with or without our conscious assent’. This view maintains that ritual is both an implicit and 
explicit part of everyday life, which acts to sustain classroom culture (Henry 1992) By 

ri x “f the £ tual P te ” through key symbols, it is possible to know Lid understand how 
ideologies work’ and how they are transmitted. 

RITUAL IN EDUCATION 

Schools and classrooms have been identified as rich sources of ritual systems which act to create 

"d Ear :s p°™m sssss sss; 

Md le^ng (Hemy, 1992). Attempts have been made to link ritual with pedagogy but accoiriing 
to McLaren (1986), these have been both tenuous and undisciplined. Yet the degree to which 
te f Ching 316 m terconn ected has been under-examined pScutariy in AeSof eari5 
childhood education - Whilst the literature on rimal and schooling (McLarenf 1986- Henry 1992^ 

on Ct 1966) h f- centred onlhe sociological issues of ml.ntaming control and Ser S 

goes bevond^hifnoinT d internallsallon of sch ° o1 cultures and norms, the extent to which ritual 
goes beyond this point warrants further examination. The key issue is that ritual is a fact of school 

life, is enacted by teachers in their everyday classroom activities and as such must 0 £v m 
important role in teachers’ and students’ experiences. play 

mri^’ P Tw tea cher's day to day classroom practice reflects clearly defined organisation and 
, , ' Th ese routines are acted out and installed through repetitive patterns of actions which 

° • ef ? nIeSS r omatic ^- refI “ ts teacherTchoice 3KJS 

? s0lin , d Md worthwhile, and is controlled by the teacher based on a 

ldeol °gy Md understanding of teaching and learning. However, the extent to which 

or nm^L° nSC10US , y u 31,(1 aC T ly ***&- P lan ritual to achiev^ pmS obtedS 

° , 9“ lc ° mes is not known. It may be that ritual enables the teacher to work within a framework 
which has the appearance of a simple systematic approach or, on the other hlnd^eTuahS 
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framework may act as a profound experience for the teacher and as a basis for inquiry and 
exploration for those participating. The question of whether ritual is a mindless, unspecified 
activity for the teacher, a way of filling in the day or, alternatively, a sophisticated means by which 
the teacher systematically translates intentions is of particular interest in this study. 

PURPOSE 

This paper examines those forms and functions of ritual (those activities performed by teachers in 
their day to day teaching) that have the qualities described by Grimes (1990) as repetitive, 
patterned, traditional, highly valued, symbolic and perfected as a way of explaining what one 
teacher values, knows and does. For the purposes of this discussion, the following questions give 
focus to the description and interpretation of the data: 

• How does this teacher use ritual? 

• What meaning of ritual is held by the teacher? and 

• To what extent does the teacher work within, around and outside ritual? 

Describing and interpreting the pre-primary teacher’s actions may provide a way of making explicit 
the complex range of knowledge and understandings of pedagogy, theories, beliefs and ideologies 
held by the pre-primary teacher that go beyond the notion of ‘common sense’ and personal value. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study is based within the interpretive paradigm of qualitative research and adopts features 
distinctive of ethnography whilst recognising the situational constraints of classrooms. The 
theoretical perspective which guides and shapes the investigation and data analysis stems from the 
need to interpret, understand and describe meanings and processes (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992) 
related to the experiences and behaviours of teachers in pre-primary classroom settings. According 
to Erickson (1982:121), this involves ‘being thorough and reflective in describing the everyday 
events in the setting and in identifying the significance of actions in the events from the various 
points of view of the actors themselves’. 

The original research design takes the form of three case studies, with detailed examination and 
profiles of three pre-primary teachers within their natural classroom settings. During data 
collection (which is entering the third phase), the following techniques were applied: prolonged 
intensive observations in the field with recording in the form of field notes; observational records; 
taped interviews; video-taping and discussions. The researcher became imm ersed in the situation 
as a participant observer in order to describe and interpret action and meaning. Analysis has been 
concurrent with data collection and this paper reports a section of one of the case studies. 

The teacher 

Helen has been teaching for thirty five years and can be described as being in the ’twilight years' of 
her teaching career. She is a gentle, softly spoken lady, who radiates warmth, kindness and love. 
The quality which is most striking is her boundless energy and enthusiasm for the children and her 
work, to the extent that she calls them 'my children' and sincerely means it. An indication of her 
commitment is the hours she spends in preparation and organisation, often being at the school at 
7.30 in the morning and leaving at 6.00 in the afternoon, with countless evenings and weekend 
attendances. There is an obvious joy for the work and company of children and she is passionate 
about the welfare of the children in her care. 

/ like to think that the child has the experience of coming to pre-primary 
and being free of any anxieties and pressures that might occur outside . 

That they can be happy and get on with their own little lives here in the 
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centre and it be the most enjoyable part for them and a lovely learning 
experience. (Interview 1:5) 



Helen s interaction with children is of a very high standard and she is extremely positive 
continually praising, encouraging, supporting and fostering children’s involvement and 
contributions. Helen communicates in low, soft, expressive tones and at no time does she raise he 
voice beyond this level. She is a master of non-verbal communication and there are moments 
when her face speaks a thousand words. Her eyes sparkle with interest, her smile conveys 
pleasure her facial expressions portray a gamut of emotions: surprise, excitement, concern 
approva! and displeasure. There is boundless energy in her movements around the room as she 
glides between groups and individuals m an attempt to contact each child with a personal touch. 

Despite the ease and confidence she displays with the children, Helen projects a modest and almost 
humble persona when discussing the art of teaching. In thirty five years of teaching her 
experience has focused entirely on the children and meeting their needs, and reflecting on her'own 
practice has not been a significant part of her personal development. Over many years of teaching 
Helen has developed and cultivated an array of routines, procedures and skills and has refined a 
personal approach which has become a hallmark of her style and her reputation as a 'superb pre- 
primary teacher (confirmed by the positive feedback she has received over the years and continues 
to receive today from parents, principals, colleagues and past pupils). She includes a wide variety 
of strategies in her repertoire. These range from teacher-centred presentations to structured free- 
play and discovery learning experiences. Some of the techniques and approaches used have been 
well established over a number of years of teaching. However, there is also evidence of taking on 
board the latest program innovations such as the First Step language initiative. Helen speaks about 
her teaching in the following manner: 



In Grade One I decided I was going to be a school teacher. And , in 
Grade Three or Four , there was this young teacher and she was so kind 
to me and she would say there is a lot of work to be done if you are 
to be a teacher and she encouraged me to keep a diary (Interview 



I ve seen changes in the system and what I'm seeing at the moment I 
particularly like. I'm really an enthusiast , not an expert. I call myself an 
enthusiast because I see things happening and what I can do for the 
children , and some of my colleagues say t Think of your age\ but I can 
see the benefits for the children (Interview 1:3) 



I have established a certain pattern because I need to know where I'm 
goirtg. I need to structure my day's work. I feel comfortable and 
confident in my teaching and I feel the children are secure in knowing 
that we are going to do this and this and this (Interview 5:1) 



? P f classroom are very well established and are a joy to observe. There is an 
obvious display of affection between the teacher and children and vice versa, with children freely 

hnff m t5i !i nd Sltting on H jr le " s knee 411(1 putting their arms around her neck. Helen cuddles and 
^f^ lld f en in ff turn. Rather than demand or ’snap' children’s attention, she quietly appeals to 
children who quickly respond, thus gently directing and monitoring the behaviours of the children 
Control is too strong a word to use for the techniques Helen uses to manage her group. 

The setting 



(pseudonym) is attached to the local primary school but is located off site 
Z* ^ * short ng distance to the school. The centre caters for full day schooling for five year 
old children. Over the years that Helen has been teaching at this centre, it has changed status from 
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community based to education department controlled. It is located in a middle socio-economic 
suburb in the metropolitan area of a capital city. The children represent a very homogeneous group 
in terms of social and economic status and cultural background. 

The centre is a large open area, divided into a number of small play and work areas. An initial 
reaction on entering the centre is to pause and take in the visual stimulation. The walls are covered 
with evidence of children's work and of the current topic being explored. The ceiling is draped 
with art and craft work, and every section of the floor area seems to have a designated purpose. 
Despite the initial impact, the centre is neat and well organised. There is an abundance of high 
quality materials, equipment and resources, all carefully placed in a precise, orderly fashion ready 
for the children's use. 



REPORTING THE DATA 



The ritual of mat time 

Mat time marks the beginning of the school day for Helen and the children. It is a time when the 
teacher constructs a context which is meaningful for the children and which will engage the 
children in her teaching. 

The children arrive at the centre accompanied by an adult, usually a parent. As they arrive, they 
stop at the notice board on the verandah to read the message left by the teacher. Every day, the 
notice changes and the children's interest and anticipation of the message is clearly evident. The 
parents have been encouraged to share the messages with the children and to 'try to read it 
together'. They move into the centre and enthusiastically greet the teacher. Helen hugs the child 
and, crouching down on her haunches, puts her arm around him and makes a personal comment: 
'I see you have a new blue bag, Damien'. The greeting is brief and, as the children congregate, 
Helen acknowledges as many as possible and makes herself available to parents should they want 
her attention. The 'real' greeting of the children will occur when all have gathered and assembled 
on the mat. As Damien moves through to the wash room to place his bag on the peg, his mother 
makes her final farewell and depans, and Damien makes his way to the green mat. To the 
observer, this scene appears chaotic with parents and children milling about. Children are 
enthusiastically pointing out accomplishments and various features of their work. Parents 
congregate, catching up with social talk or waiting to make brief contact with the teacher. Helen is 
readily available to comment, listen, answer questions or offer suggestions. 

The green mat is a large carpeted area of the classroom generally reserved for floor activities. The 
mat area is used for both whole group and small group gatherings. However, it is especially 
recognised as the place where everyone assembles and the teacher is the focus of attention. At 
these times, the children sit cross-legged on the mat, wherever they prefer, and the dominant 
activities are discussion, talking, listening and interacting with the teacher and with other children. 
Children recognise that a significant amount of attention and controlled behaviour will be expected 
and that the teacher will take the centre stage and direct and instruct the proceedings. 

I guess I like the children to be together to begin with. I like to greet 
them each morning as they come in but, sometimes, I miss them when 
they come in with Mum or Dad, so I feel I should use the mat time to 
acknowledge them. I like the mat time to be a time for gathering, a time 
for acknowledging and welcoming back the children who have been 
away and I cant do that if I haven't got them as a group. I do my 
language things, my theme work and tell them what is available and what 
is new, as it's always changing. (Interview 3:6) 

The children sit and wait for the whole group to assemble and, as they do, they chatter in a lively 
and enthusiastic manner. There is a relatively high level of noise, but no one seems to mind as the 
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!j* cS%t e on C e 0 Sd 0 ?fSe upclSe to^vjSgfo? 

the front position. Attention is called and slowly the chatter subsided and Te SKJSSSST 

actively mvolvS U ^An a imere C sting feature^Aatth^se^ionTs ^^rfp™rsed^lt^(±il^en^fr^y 
commenting, giving opinions, making suggestions and adding their peS eSences 

in t eS“fyet\ee“ng^ S^stays^wck' ^ ±& 

children s questioning or interruptions. I think the children need to have 
a say. It may not always be relevant but it’s important to them. And if 
l m going to help with language skills they must talk. They can easily 

(Stem ? ew 6:6) eir “ P Year 0ne ' 1 don ' t need to teach < hem that. 

S t SSi ° n i ^orporates greeting every child in the form of a roll call, where each individual is 

IS as though these activities are the supporting act to the main 

mmrnmmmi 



jjgT? ■n™ 6 "- ThiS ? confmml ^ * e way it ^ 
indication of its imDortance fs the fart fwlfu ^ ° f her Pf 0 ® 1 ? 111 for so many years. Another 
of SoKe? w f Aat 1 h0lds a ^J 01- P lace in ^ timetable and in the delivery 

explains theme work in way: "* l ° ** ° T 0mit theme WOrk fr ° m her P lan ‘ Sh ^ 

I guess the children’s interests provide my themes. I like to do lots of 
informational things with my themes. I begin with 'Myself and lead on 
to Community Workers' - the family members going out into the 
community - this is an interest for the children. & The 'International 
Themes look at the multiculturalism in our society. I do it to support the 
families. Then we finish with 'Christmas'. At the sametimeTZvea 
number of sub-themes such as 'Book Week' and 'Silkworms' A lot is 
me talking and I guess all the children are listening. But, later on in the 
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week, I will recall the facts and general knowledge. I want the children 
to build background knowledge so they can make connections in other 
situations. I think children are not exposed to general knowledge as 
much as I would like. We find out about things like science, about 
society and multiculturalism. I want to develop social responsibility , and 
children being caring and sharing and accepting each other. So, there is 
a link between the beginning of the year, the caring and sharing, and the 
end with the different cultures and society. (Interview 7:3-4) 

With the delivery of content over, the activities for the day are introduced and procedures are 
explained. These activities generally tie in with the theme and represent part of the choices 
available to the children. The children are dismissed in an orderly fashion and make their way to 
their chosen activity. This point marks the end of the first phase of the day and the children enter a 
second phase of practical hands-on involvement. 

DISCUSSION 

Although it is clear that Helen is an excellent teacher who is able to apply many sound principles 
with ease, she had difficulty articulating her practice, as was evidenced by her discussions and 
interviews. This was a new situation for Helen and being placed in a position to explain and 
justify her actions was foreign to her. She was confident and comfortable describing the children 
and her program but the why questions were problematic for her. Over the observational period, 
conversations became easier and, as our relationship developed and various techniques in 
interviews and discussions were tried, Helen's thoughts and ideas flowed more freely. 

Helen's teaching is carefully planned and skilfully executed. Her commitment is unwavering and 
her relationship with the children, parents and aide is highly commendable. She has developed a 
successful recipe for teaching, reinforced by accolades from all sections of the field. This 
encourages her to continue with her successes, yet she also embraces the new. Years of 
experience have resulted in certain decisions about what is important for young children and these 
are acted out in more or less invariant sequences of actions (Rappaport, 1989). The direction 
Helen takes is guided by her knowledge, values and beliefs about the social world, about what is 
good for young children and about the principles she holds for early childhood education. 

What meaning does Helen have for ritual? Not surprisingly, the concept of ritual was something 
Helen had not thought about. However, she recognised that her teaching practice was patterned, 
repetitive, perfected and highly valued. At the beginning of a discussion one day, she 
enthusiastically burst forth with the following announcement: 

I need ritual in my teaching. I really do! I rely on those rituals for my 
teaching and they can be used as a tool ... An important part is the 
continuity. The rituals give the children a continuous pattern. (Interview 



It was not so much a startling revelation, but a way of articulating her understanding of her 
practice. Helen saw ritualised action as providing continuity to the day's events, thus giving the 
children a sense of security in the predictable pattern of daily activities. She believed that the 
sequence of these daily events offered children stability and a certain degree of order and 
organisation. For Helen, this was a reflection of her personal philosophy for early childhood 
education, which she expressed in the following manner: 

I want to make sure the child is happy, safe and secure within the 
environment. that f s my big thing, I suppose. Then, I like to know their 
strengths and weaknesses and I encourage their strengths and encourage 
them to overcome the weaknesses. (Interview 1:5) 
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The morning se ss ion represented the construction of Helen's knowledge base. The classroom 
^tcehadbeentmplemented over a long period of time and, for this teacher, had become 
ritualised. That is it was clearly defined, firmly entrenched, well structured, certain and 
automatic. During the morning session, Helen had established a patterned set of behaviours which 
‘5 ****** learning and a shared conceptual schema which was acted out by 
? e Che J’i. t ^1“ ex P ression offset of personal values, knowledge and 
l “ c , h moved from the overt gestures of greeting, smiling and making personal 
comment and physical contact with children to the implicit purpose of familiarising herself S die 

^^r^T era ^ ental ; Sta L e °f C ^ Ud m order t0 mne in to the child % for th e2y and 

o ^certain social emotional and physical needs which will set the tone for the day for that child 

(Interview 2:3). Mat time an activity highly structured by the teacher, was understood by the 
chikh-en as a tune when a high level of focus and controlled behaviour was expected and that the 
teacher would take charge and orchestrate the proceedings. Here, messages of certainty 
conformity and unquestionableness were being communicated as the children were initiated into the 
£Sr ^ m ° re pamcuIarl y* int0 meaning the actions and events installed by die 

ITie theme work reflected Helen's personal view of what is important for the children to know On 
die surface it could easily be interpreted that scripted, fatuous knowledge was being presented 

S hiaMv ha i d a H fra ? e K 0I u k l 0r her curriculum which held significant meaning for her, 
which she highly valued and which she communicated to her children. More importantly she saw 

theme work as building personal knowledge for the children which would form a foundation for 
^nf' C ^ eC f° nS *° futur c knowledge and experiences. Her personal philosophy of “gid 
sharing and of everyone being happy and getting along harmoniously was evident as an 
underlying connectmg theme to her program. The topics chosen for the theme work had a 
pattern or framework which was in accordance with Helen's personal belief 
nartwliar ^ out earl iy chdtlhood cumcuium and the ritual of mat time became a way of instilling this 

particular philosophy and technology of teaching held by her. 6 

CONCLUSION 

Helen's practice reflected a wealth of implicit practical knowledge built up over many years of 

Her pra r e ' which had °f e?SsT“ g y So„ 

and rounnes and which was characterised by ritualised patterns of action, revealed a sophisticated 
S™ 8 ^ embedded in dee P beliefs and theories about early childhood teaching and 
learning. Helen s aspirations and assumptions, together with a pool of experiences and personal 
view ’ fo ™ ed a source for responding to the daily demands of the classroom. In effect 
w as working within a pedagogical format and the ritualised actions became a justification 
and enactment of a particular instructional form and teaching procedure and a reflection of her 

id “ l08y . For He J“' ^ * Process^ 

y life in the classroom and assigned meaning to the actions and events of mat time The ritual 

tec™J?I Pr0V,,ie ^ ? e < ? ad f” Wl,h a ™ continuity. familiarity arid se™ri“L *1 S 
oS *! e,r lean " ns “ d behavi °“ “ d w<>rked <° -hem into Helen's 

Traditionally, early childhood education has been subjected to a number of common criticisms 
regarding the quality, credibility and value of early childhood programs. If rituals are part of the 
vents which make up everyday life in the classroom and are constructed by the teacheras part of 
the interaction with students, it seems that ritual is a worthwhile lens through whfch to stud^the 
^^fd knowledge embedded in teachers' actions in order to establish explicit princ Ses aSd 
pracnces which reflect what pre-pnmary teachers know and do. P P P 

Describing the interpreting the forms and features of ritualised action in pre-primarv settings 
p vides a deeper and more sophisticated understanding of pre-primary teachers' thinking, their 
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beliefs, ideas and theories about what they do and how they do it. Examining the pedagogy, 
curriculum and practices underlying early childhood education will continue to inform the 
preparation of early childhood educators and move research efforts towards shaping the nature of 
the knowledge base of early childhood education for Australian contexts. 
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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the psychosocial adjustment of young children who 
, y, llvl ?S in families where domestic violence had occurred Early 
childhood teachers need to be aware that young children from violent 
homes may have adjustment problems and that they require social and 
emotional support from canng adults. 

The research data was collected in a structured interview with 54 mothers 
had° lpfr^ 3 * . le . ast one chil din the age range of 3 to 6 years. These women 
a V10 ent Partner from 3 to 24 months prior to participation in the 
study and were not m a new relationship. The family interview schedule 
included the administration of the Conflict Tactics Scale (Straus, 1992) and 
Ja C ^ D °K ier if a ^° completed the Child Behaviour Checklist (CBCL) 
(Achenbach, 1991). At the time of interview, 42% of the children 
exhibited a level of behavioural problems which would warrant clinical 

wi^s^res oif the n CB^T hierarC ^ C ^ re f ression analyses was conducted 
with scores on the CBCL as criteria. The variables of child aae sex 

seDaration 1 and eVe ! ° f family violence P rior to separation, period of 
separation and post separation contact with the violent partner were the 

II 'y as found that a high level of family Wole nee prior to 
separation was the most consistent predictor for the extent of behavioural 

ErofSonTlf y evide " ced ^ Ae chdd - Meas for how early childhotS 

“sS p 10 “ eds of chadren wh0 Uve ” ™ le "‘ 
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UNDERSTANDING DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

Domestic violence is an encompassing term, most commonly equated with spousal abuse and it can 
include physical, verbal, emotional, sexual and financial abuse (New South Wales Domestic 
Violence Committee, 1990). In the majority of cases, the violence is perpetrated by men against 
women (South Austtalian Domestic Violence Council, 1987). Violence against women is a serious 
problem in Australian society and different surveys indicate that from one in three, to one in five 
families experience domestic violence (Easteal, 1994). Spousal abuse often begins in the family as 
soon as children are bom, since infants and toddlers present significant stress on family life 
(Moore, 1979). As a result, many children from infancy observe the violence between their 
parents and experience the impact of the violence on family functioning. 

As witnesses to domestic violence, children not only see and overhear the violence but are exposed 
to its results by observing parental distress and physical injury. Research has found that children 
are frequently victims of physical abuse in families where there is domestic violence (Gelles, 1987; 
Hughes, 1988; Jouriles, Barling & O'Leary, 1987). In the last decade, there has been a greater 
awareness of the experiences of children as witnesses and victims of family violence, and how the 
level and nature of that violence impacts upon family functioning and children’s adjustment. 

Fear and isolation often characterise families experiencing domestic violence. Blame is often 
accorded to women for its occurrence and for staying in relationships when violence continues to 
occur. For such reasons, domestic violence is often under-reported. Easteal (1994) proposed that 
violence in the family is not reported because of three rules that dominate in such family 
environments - Don't talk , Don't trust and Don't feel. Explicitly, women and children may be told 
not to discuss the violence outside the family and even within the family, the violence may not be 
discussed. Implicitly, there may be an ongoing denial of the reality so that the experience of the 
violence becomes normative. Children living with domestic violence learn that rules made, may not 
be enforced and that promises made, may not be kept. Parenting may be impaired by the 
unpredictable nature of domestic violence as women try to protect their children or compensate for 
the behaviours of the violent spouse. Children are likely to have reduced self-esteem and to have 
problems in developing social relationships with peers and other adults (Grossier, 1986 cited in 
Jaffe et al, 1990; Wolfe, Jaffe, Wilson & Zak, 1985). 

Children s responses to witnessing the assaults on their mother may vary according to their age, 
sex and role in the family. Factors such as the extent and frequency of the violence, repeated 
separations and dislocations in place of residence, economic and social disadvantage may also 
impact on children’s adjustment (Cummings & Davies, 1994; Jaffe et al, 1990). Violence does not 
necessarily cease on separation and continuing violence after separation presents ongoing stress on 
mothers and children (Johnson, Gonzalez & Campbell, 1987). 



The age and sex of the child are two important child characteristics which have been studied in the 
research with children who are growing up in violent families. There are equivocal findings with 
respect to sex. While early studies found that behavioural problems were more common for boys 
rather than girls (Emery & O'Leary, 1982; Porter & O'Leary, 1980), later studies found that both 
boys and girls were adversely affected by exposure to parental conflict (Emery & O’Leary, 1984; 
Jouriles, Pfiffner & OLeary, 1988). However, higher levels of violence have been found to be 
more strongly associated with poorer behavioural adjustment for boys (Trickett & Susman, 1989; 
Wolfe et al, 1985). Research findings with respect to age have not found that any one age group is 
more affected than another by parental conflict. Hetherington, Stanley-Hagen and Anderson 
(1989) indicated that although younger children may be less able to cope with conflict, they are 
also likely to be less aware of the conflict and its implications. Cummings (1987) in investigating 
children s responses to anger between adults found that 4-5 year old children showed more 
distress, but also more adaptive coping responses, than 2-3 year old children. 
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Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz (1980) reported that 40% of children who witness domestic violence 
are also vicnms of child abuse. Sternberg et al (1993) found that SSiXlriSSttoSE 
cViHren “i? vlct ? ms of Parental abuse exhibited higher levels of behavioural problems than 

SSKh £? ^ W1 , tnesses t0 marital violence or who were abused Kfe«7wh”ch ^ 

attributed to child abuse only, may also reflect the additional effects of exposure to violence 

eff^f" 7 nCkeU & Susman ’ 1989) ‘ Cummings and Davies (1994) note Aat die combS 
2S* * 0bSem ” S P “"“ 1 violen “ ” d Parental aggression are 

Two of the dimensions of marital disputes which are strongly implicated in children adinctmAnt 
“ Md the intensity of the conflict. IncteSS^“lSS?t^SSS 

n ?°i oo^ e n t0 ea ^ t0 a S 1 ® 3161- incidence of behavioural problems (Johnson et al 1987^Tniiriie<: et 
al 1987; Porter & O'Leary, 1980). Johnson et al (1987) 

physical aggression was related to children’s behavioural problems two years 7 after separation 
More extreme levels of marital violence were also found to be associated with child behaviour 
problems (Jounles, Murphy & O’Leary, 1989; Wolfe et al, 1985). Conflict which involves 
P , y sit ^ agression across a period of time is also more likely to impact on children's subseauent 
adjustment (Hershom & Rosenbaum, 1985; Holden & Ritchie, 1991; Jouriles et al 19891 ^haw 
(1988) and Johnson et al (1987) found that paremal * Sd2So£ 
separation and that the ongoing conflict appeared to be more closely related to internalising 

rpn^H 0UraJ 111311 e * temalisin s behaviour problems in children. Ongoing conflict mav be 

tied on a child because of custody-related issues, pressure to enter into an alliance against the 

su PP° rt ‘ S “ h ”»y W»ce withdrew*. 
FOCUS OF STUDY 

In this study, young children s experiences of domestic violence and the effects of those 

?t wi‘ e^cted^Th?^?^ |us 1 tme f n ‘ wei ; e investigated. Consistent with other research fmdhigs, 
expected that higher levels of family violence would be associated with greater levels of 
behavioiml problems in young children. Other factors reported in the literature which are likelv to 

behavioural adjustment of 

METHOD 



Subjects 

P ^ iC L P l ted . in study ±at examined the medium-term effects of wimessing 

Ih e o P ^ C & W n e S W< ”” en Wh ° w l re tomer resideMS 1” women's refuges but 

vninntnn nde P enc Jfntly in community when the study was undertaken Thev were 

Were recruited trough services provided toTomen who had 
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the couples had been together ranged from 1 to 21 years with the mean length of the relationship 
being 7.5 years (SD=5.1 years). 

Of the women, 31 % were aged between 20 and 29 years. Fifty-five percent were aged between 
30 and 39 years and 12% were over 40 years of age. Fifteen percent had tertiary educational 
qualifications, 6% had college or paraprofessional training, 17% had completed secondary school, 
54% had completed to Grade 10 of secondary school and 8% had completed primary school only. 
Seventy-one percent of the women were engaged with full-time household responsibilities at the 
time they were interviewed. All the women received an annual income of less than $22,000 and 
81% were receiving a social security benefit. 

Procedure 

Structured interviews were conducted with each mother about the oldest child in the specified age 
group. The interviews took approximately three hours to complete and were conducted by women 
interviewers who were, or who had been employed in domestic violence counselling or refuge 
services. The interviews were also taped so that the interviewers' written records could be checked 
for accuracy. 

Measures 

Parental Conflict. The Conflict Tactics Scale (CTS) - Form R (Straus, 1992) was administered to 
the mothers. The CTS measures the frequency of verbal aggression and the number of acts of 
minor and severe physical aggression between the mother and her partner during the twelve 
months prior to separation. The CTS lists fifteen acts of verbal and physical aggression. The 
respondents were required to indicate how often their partner had carried out each action towards 
them and how often they had carried out each action in relation to their ex-partner during the last 
year of their relationship. Responses were recorded on a seven-point scale of frequency of 
occurrence, ranging from never to more than 20 times. The scores for each partner for the scale 
items were then summed to obtain a measure of family violence. Straus (1992) has reported 
moderate to high reliability for the scale. Across studies, correlations of agreement between 
reports from husbands and wives, have shown an average correlational agreement of 0.4. 

Children's Experience of Violence. Mothers reported on their child's experience of violence prior 
to separation. This involved an estimation of the percentage of physical violence seen by the child. 
Mothers were also asked whether their child had experienced physical abuse. Abuse status was 
dichotomously scored as not abused (0) and abused (1). 

Post-Separation Experiences. Mothers were asked to indicate the period of separation, and the 
frequency of the contact that their child had with the violent partner after separation. Frequency of 
contact was measured on a five-point scale from no contact (0) to daily contact (5). Mothers were 
also asked whether they had experienced verbal or physical violence in the post-separation period. 

Child Adjustment. Mothers completed the Child Behaviour Checklist (CBCL) (Achenbach, 1991) 
for the subject child. The CBCL contains a list of 1 13 behavioural items which mothers rate on a 
three-point scale with regard to how well the behaviours describe their child. Nine narrow-band 
scales are derived from these items. These syndrome scales are withdrawal, somatic complaints, 
anxiety/depression, social problems, thought problems, attention problems, aggressive behaviour, 
delinquent behaviour and sex problems. Two broad-band scales are also derived from the items. 
These scales are internalising behaviour (the sum of the subscale scores for withdrawal, somatic 
complaints, and anxiety/depression) and externalising behaviour (the sum of the subscale scores 
for aggressive behaviour and delinquent behaviour). A total score for behavioural problems is also 
obtained by summing across subscales. The scores for internalising, externalising and total 
behaviour problems can be reported in a standardised form (T-scores) to enable comparison across 
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studies. The CBCL has been extensively used in studies of separated families and has 
considerable normative data and satisfactory psychometric properties (Achenbach, 1991).’ 

RESULTS 



Level of Parental Conflict 

Themean score on the Conflict Tactic Scale (CTS) for the number of minor and severe physically 

TsKTM ? e m ?^ he^S, partners in last twelve months of the relationship 

Demetrated S 3 24?SD-3 9^ per year l° T mothers ’ the mean number of acts 

for mothersTas 3 '^ ^ scores on lhe verbal aggression subscale of the CTS 

tor mothers was 13.25 (SD=7.19) and for partners was 24.47 (SD=6.44). The mean of the 

oS^CT ™w£To.S d (sST2) Verbal 211(1 physical aggression scores family Violence Score) 
Children as Witnesses 

Mothers indicated that 38.9% of the children witnessed 80 to 100% of violent incidents 13% of 
the children witnessed 60 to 79% of the violence, 22.2% witnessed 40 to 59% of the violence 

MrfSSS: 39 * ? ■ he H vi ? 1 ““ “ d >1-1* witnessed less th mloiofZ: vio to e! 
Only 3.8% of the mothers indicated that their child did not see any violence. In sum half of the 
children witnessed at least 60 % of the violence. 

Child Abuse 

F ^l ghtperCent ° fthe women reported that at least one child in the family had been physically 
abused by their partner. This included 35.2% of the subject children. oeen pnysicauy 

Post-Separation Experiences 

wS C l 0 h t d left their partner more once - The mean separation time 
. (SD = - 17 ' Mothers reported that 46.3% of the children had no contact or 
urf^nt contact W1 * tbeir former P armer “d 55.7% reported frequent contact. For many of the 

SauhS SJ not . c . ease on separation. Seventy-four percent of the mothers reported 

mat dieir partners had behaved in a manner which had frightened them since separation. One-third 

°k • I ?i otbe ^ s physically assaulted after separation and in fourteen of these eighteen cases 
bad ™ tnes . sed these assaults. Fifty-four percent of the mothers also reported that 
during contacts with their former partner for reasons of child access, they were verbally abused. 

Children’s Adjustment as a Group 



The results confirmed a higher than average level of behavioural problems among these children 
The most frequently reported problems for male children on the CBCL syndrome scales were for 
wfe^bdunoon H: n,d “ r , ‘J 0 "'- “*>■ whereas soS^lS % , acts 

DCTcentik 7 t fr u qU u end ^ £ e P° rted for giris- A standardised score above the 90th 

has Kpp (F-score > 63) on the broad-band scales and for total behaviour problems on the CBCL 
S* h b “ n P r °P° Q s f d as ^ level a ‘ which clinical intervention with the child is warranted 
that aC u’ Fwenty-two (42%) of the children had scores for total behaviour problems 

girlsT^S 90th perC c ntil u' This 11611(1 was greatest for boys with thirteen boys and nine 
girls in the clmical range. For the externalising scale, 41 % of boys and 28 % of girls had 

boys and 24% o^giri^haH^ 16 hlgher ^ ^Oth percentile. For the internalising scale, 26% of 
rUni^oi ° s bad ^ C0I ? S greater then the 90th percentile. More boys than girls were in the 
c 1 ™ ge on the f scales but these gender differences were not significanT The meSd 

*' childre "'. s ** broad-band scale! and for ££ bSEta? 

prooiems on the CBCL are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE CBCL 





Overall 
(N = 54) 


Boys 
(N = 29) 


Girls 
(N = 25) 




Mean (SD) 


Mean (SD) 


Mean (SD) 


Total 

Behaviour 

Problems 


59.8 (10.1) 


60.9 (10.8) 


58.5(9.6) 


External. 

Problems 


57.4 (11.0) 


58.7 (11.6) 


56.0(10.4) 


Internal. 

Problems 


57.0 (10.7) 


58.8 (11.0) 


54.9 (10.1) 



Parental Conflict and Child Adjustment 

Table 2 presents the correlations between the predictors and the child adjustment variables. Age 
was significantly associated with higher scores for total behaviour problems (r=. 29, p < .05), and 
internalising behavioural problems (r=.42, p < .01). Higher levels of family violence were 
significantly associated with higher scores for total behaviour problems (r=.34, p < .01), 
externalising problems (r=.3 1 , p < .05) and internalising problems (r=.40, p < .0 1 ). 
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TABLE 2 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTOR AND C HILD ADJUSTMENT VARIABLES 



Predictor 

Variables 


Total 

Score 

CBCL 


External. 

Scale 

CBCL 


Internal. 

Scale 

CBCL 


Sex 


-.15 


-.09 


-.17 


Age 


.29' 


.22 


.42" 


Abuse 

Status 


.09 


.08 


-.02 


FCTS* 


.34" 


.31* 


.40" 


Period of 
Separation 


.21 


.19 


.20 


Frequency 
of Contact 


-.02 


-.02 


-.07 



*p < .05 

**p < .01 

qSiL 1 Srrirlf I ^ amily Violence ( combin ed scores for mothers and their partners) on the 



Relative and Joint Influences: Hierarchical Regression Analyses 

iift£ S -nn hierarChi r al regr ? ssi0 " Ma] y ses was conducted in order to explore the cumulative and 
relative influences of a number of variables on children’s adjustment scores. The variables - sex 

rhl ’ ^ a f u . y vlolenc | score, child abuse status, period of separation and frequency of contact with 

scored tr tSSXS^Z 3TT 7 ? the predictiVe criterion vSes were ie 

the CBCI Fnr parh v,- problems and the scores for the externalising and internalising scales of 

separ,,ion ’ frequency ° f ■** se ^°" 
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For the Total Behavioural Problem Score, sex and age, abuse status and the family violence 
score accounted for 21% of the variance (Adj. R 2 = 15%) and significantly predicted the total 
behavioural problem score, F (4,49) = 3.37, p = .016. After controlling for sex, age, child abuse 
and family violence, post- separation variables (period of separation and frequency of contact) did 
not add significantly to the prediction of the total behavioural adjustment scores, (R 2 Change = 3 %). 

For the scores on the Externalising Scale, sex and age, abuse status and the family violence 
score accounted for 22.7% of the variance (Adj. R 2 = 16.4%) and significantly predicted 
externalising scores, F (4,49) = 3.36, p = .012. After controlling for sex, age, child abuse and 
family violence, the two post- separation variables did not add significantly to the prediction of 
externalising scores, (R 2 Change = 3%). 

For the scores on the Internalising Scale, sex and age, abuse status and the family violence 
score accounted for 27.2% of the variance (Adj. R 2 = 21%) and significantly predicted 
internalising scores, F (4,49) = 4.59, p = .003. The post-separation variables did not significantly 
improve the prediction of internalising scores (R 2 Change = 2%). 

The details of these analyses are presented in Table 3. For each behavioural adjustment score (total 
behaviour problems, externalising scale and internalising scale), the family violence score made a 
significant contribution to the variance explained. For the internalising scale on the CBCL, the age 
of the child also made a significant contribution to the variance explained. Family violence prior to 
separation was the most single important predictor of children’s adjustment. The amount of 
variance explained by the model tested in this study was improved by the addition of the variables 
for period of separation and frequency of contact, but this was not high. Overall, the explained 
variance of the tested models represented a significant effect on child adjustment scores. 
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TABLE 3 



CHILD CHARACTERISTICS AND FAMILY EXPERIENCES AS PREDICTORS OF 
CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOURAL ADJUSTMENT 



Criteria/Predictors Beta R 2 R 2 

(and Order of Entry) ch * 



Total CBCL Score 



1. Sex 


.14 




1. Age <' 


.22 




1. Abuse Status 


.09 




1. FCTS 


.35" 


.216" 


2. Period of Separation 


.23 




2. Frequency of Contact 


.14 


.267" 


Externalising Scale 


1. Sex 


.19 




L Age 


.16 




1. Abuse Status 


.01 




1. FCTS 


.39" 


.227" 


2. Period of Separation 


.22 




2. Frequency of Contact 


.09 


.274" 


Internalising Scale 


1. Sex 


.08 




L Age 


.38" 




1. Abuse Status 


.07 


• 


1. FCTS 


.30' 


.272" 


2. Period of Separation 


.19 




2. Frequency of Contact 


.09 


.307" 



*p < .05 

** p < .01 



DISCUSSION 



Review of Findings 



Q8Q Wi r a P if research Rosenbaum, 1985; Holden & Ritchie, 1991; Jouriles 

’• .Radovanovrc 1993), higher levels of family violence prior to separation were 
associated with higher levels of child behavioural problems. Level of family violence was the 
strongest predictor for total behavioural problems and externalist problems 
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Older children were more likely to have higher scores for internalising behaviours, so that age and 
the level of family violence were both significant in contributing to the prediction of internalising 
problems. Previous research has found a link between the level of parental conflict and 
internalising problems in divorced families, and age has been associated with this poorer 
adjustment (Cummings & Davies, 1994). The age effects may occur because older children have 
had greater exposure to family discord. Age-related effects could also be due to the development 
of more stable negative self-evaluations, greater self-blame, or increased feelings of helplessness 
which can develop as children grow older (Cantwell & Carlson, 1983; Harter, 1985). 

Although sex of child, abuse status, period of separation and frequency of contact with the violent 
partner after separation made a contribution to the overall significance of the models tested, they 
did not independently make a significant contribution. 

Interpretation of the Results 

Family violence before separation continued to exert a strong negative impact on children’s later 
adjustment. A limitation of the study was that there was no specific measurement of post- 
separation violence. In future studies, specific measurement of post separation violence should be 
measured and tested within the predictive model. High levels of family violence before separation 
could be indicative of continuing high levels of violence occurring in those families after 
separation, so that the chronic nature of the violence between the partners continued to impact on 
the children. 

Other environmental stresses could have influenced the children’s adjustment scores. These 
families had been dislocated for periods of time when families had used refuge services before 
moving to other accommodation in the community. The children had experienced disruptions to 
routines such as regular attendance in early childhood programs. Maternal stress due to separation, 
living in a refuge, financial problems and relocation of the family would also impact on the child. 
As Rutter (1981) suggests, such multiple environmental stresses may have the effect of 
exponentially increasing the incidence of behavioural and emotional problems. 

Implications for Early Childhood Teachers 

The results raise important implications for early childhood teachers. Firstly, there are child 
protection issues given the high level of reported child abuse in the families where domestic 
violence occurs. Teachers need to be aware of the relevant procedures for reporting child abuse 
within their organisations, as well as the legislative requirements within their state. Early 
childhood teachers also need to be aware of the resources available in the community which are 
concerned with child protection and family support. Secondly, teachers need to understand the 
extent of behavioural problems that young children with such negative family experiences may 
evidence and the ongoing nature of the difficulties that the mothers may have in managing 
children's behaviour after separation. There is a need for teachers to be aware that many of these 
children may exhibit internalising problems such as withdrawal, anxiety or depression. Children 
with these types of problems may not be noticed initially as having social-emotional difficulties, 
since aggressive or attention-seeking behaviours commonly elicit more active responses from 
adults. 

Various strategies for supporting children who have experienced domestic violence have been 
identified (Butterworth & Fulmer, 1991; Ragg, 1991; Wallach, 1993). Their ideas provide 
important directions for how early childhood teachers can help young children cope with family 
conflict and domestic violence, in order to develop skills which will help them to deal with ongoing 
family stress. The early childhood teacher can provide an environment which has consistency in 
the routine and which has very clear expectations and limits on behaviour. Early childhood 
programs can provide interpersonal environments which are characterised by respect for 
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cooperative hamionious activities between males and females and for the development of problem- 
solving skills (Butterworth & Fulmer, 1991; Wallach, 1993). ” ^ 

The difficulties in responding to parental and children's needs are compounded when the children 
Eu-e transitory in their participation in an early childhood programs or irregular in attendance 
Family accommodation may change a number of times between refuges and community-based 
accommodation. However, responding to the needs of these children, even on a shSt-S bSs 
may have a substantial impact on their current and future capacity to deal with family stress. 

The fajnfiies represented in this study are only a small proportion of separated families and caution 
is needed about generalising to other populations. Although a high percentage of the children had 
f^ a , V1 ° Ur ‘f Problems, many others did not have behavioural difficulties. Future research should 

and which help children io cope with 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study has provided important information into the experiences of young children who witness 
“ V1 ° ence , fd high levels of violence were a significant predictor of later behTvfoS 
problems Almost half of these young children had levels of behavioural problems that would 
warrant clmical intervention, pe children had witnessed a substantial proportion of the violence 

XpenC ? C u ed physical abuse - Earl y childhood teachers need to be aw Je of the 
needs of these children and the nature of the problems which they may exhibit, since support for 

“ e “ ly ” 8 ' “ y f0S " r resUi "“ “ d “P "K possibilities 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD ACADEMICS 
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ABSTRACT 

Early childhood academics are under increasing pressure to enhance their 
research profiles by publishing in refereed journals. This paper reports on 
a study undertaken in response to that pressure. The editors of 121 
Australian and international journals were surveyed to obtain information 
about publication policies and processes. They were asked about target 
audience, circulation, preferred content, the review process, the number 
of manuscripts received, acceptance rates and publication lag. They were 
also asked for their advice to intending contributors. 



INTRODUCTION 

The dismantling of the binary system of tertiary education in Australia in the late 1980s saw the 
provision of early childhood teacher education move from the CAE to the university system. Early 
childhood academics involved in this transition have had to adopt new roles, including that of 
researcher. Integral to research is the dissemination of findings through publication (Miles & 
Huberman, 1994; Bogdan & Biklin, 1992). Indeed, publication output is a widely regarded 
measure of research productivity and academic status. It influences perceptions of individual and 
institutional excellence and impacts on decisions concerning funding, employment, tenure and 
promotion, and the awarding of research grants (Bazeley, 1994; Ramsden, 1994; Webb, 1994; 
Beattie, 1993; Poole, 1993). Thus, for early childhood academics (and institutions) seeking to 
establish themselves within a university culture, publication - particularly in refereed journals - is 
vital. 

Advice about writing for publication is readily available (e.g., Ross & Morrison, 1993; Moxley, 
1992a; Moxley, 1992b). There is, however, relatively little information about publishing in 
specific refereed journals, apart from the brief Notes to Contributors in the journals themselves. 
Information about journals of potential interest to early childhood academics tends to be scattered, 
incomplete, outdated and US oriented. For example, Henson (1993) regularly surveys editors of 
53 education journals in the US. Similarly, Gargiulo, Sefton and Graves (1992) surveyed 16 
editors of US early childhood journals. Both surveys included a mix of refereed and non-refereed 
journals. In Australia, Harmon (1989) compiled information about eight refereed education 
journals, none of which related specifically to early childhood. Since these surveys were 
conducted, several new Australian and international journals have been established. 



THE SURVEY 



Aims 

The survey reported in this article was prompted by the increasing pressure for publication and the 
lack of readily available, complete and up-to-date information about journals and their publication 
practices and policies. Funded by the Institute of Early Childhood as part of a program to assist 
novice researchers, the survey had three aims: 
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to establish a data base of refereed journals in which early childhood academics might publish- 
toprovide information to guide decisions concerning the submission of articles for publication; 

• to compile guidelines for intending authors. 

This article focuses on the second of these aims. 

Selection of journals 

The muiti disciplinary nature of early childhood is reflected in the wide range of journals which 
publish research related to young children, their families or the professionals who work with Tern 
The journals surveyed were selected by a two stage process. Forty three academic staff of the 

S? ,In e surveyed about their research interests and the journals in which 
th y had published or would like to publish. The 31% of staff who responded nominated 30 
research interests and 46 journals. Using these responses as a guide, a library search was then 
conducted for additional relevant journals. To keep the task manageable, preference was given to 
research mteres^ mentioned by more than one staff member. Subsequently, 121 refereed journals 
were selected. Of these 20 were primarily Australian while 101 were foreigVinternational W 

Semfos ia ?nrW-n chlldh p°f J oumals - , 0thers reflected the diverse interests of early childhood 
psycho ' ogy ;. sociology, teacher education, curriculum, multicultural and 
??i^ki edUC ^°i 1 ‘ BecauSe of funding restraints, the journals selected were representative of those 
available and did not constitute an exhaustive list of possibilities. 

Design 

Snc^wioolf S £?, ar “ design 10 those conducte d by Gargiulo, Sefton and Graves (1992) and 
£ e " S ° n ^p 93) ’ , Edltors werc questioned about audience and circulation, content, publication 
format, the review process, the number of manuscripts received, acceptance rates and 

coSmS mtending authors - 111 addition, they were invited to offer advice to intending 



THE FINDINGS 

m™nl'fr!l reC H ei , Ved 73 ^ 121 editors surveyed, giving a response rate of 63%. The 

toEs ^ 1 ? f ^ astralian was h ig h « (75%) than from those of international 

jS Sows £“£££? S " ti0 " S ,he SUIVey ' De “ iM » b °“ 

Audience and circulation 

m 600^" surv eye d ,based on the number of paid subscriptions, varied from 90 

to 60,000. Almost 70% of journals had less than 5,000 subscriptions while only 8% of journals 
had a circulation of more than 10,000. Nearly 'all journals (96%) targeted at least fr om 

SsuesS^ n 117 6 ?. of J OUITials targeted, practitioners solely. The number of 

issues per year ranged from 1 to 10, with 4 issues being most common. 

Content 

(9?%) publishe . d research articles, with 30% of journals publishing only 
^1*5 amc , es ' A Question concerning the number of non-empirical articles as a percentage of all 
tWw* a T ucles caused confusion. The intention was to determine opportunities for publishing 
theoretical articles or reviews of literature, rather than data-basedresearch. Some eSs 
however, inteipreted non-empirical as qualitative while others argued that it was a meaningless 

distinction. Furthermore, 20% of editors did not attempt to answer. Consequently thTresoonse 
to this question should be inteipreted with caution. consequently, tfte responses 
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In general, however, there seem fewer opportunities to publish non-empirical research than 
empirical research. Twenty one per cent of journals published empirical articles only while, for 
another 21% of journals, at least three quarters of the articles published were empirical. In 
contrast, 4% of journals published non-empirical articles only and, for another 7% of journals, at 
least three quarters of the articles were non-empirical. 

Sixty percent of journals published themed issues but, for most of these journals, themed issues 
were published only occasionally. Information about forthcoming themes was available either 
from the editor or the most recent copy of the journal. 

Publication format 

Most journals (73%) published between five and ten articles per issue. Almost two-thirds of 
journals preferred manuscripts of less than 5,000 words, while the remaining third asked for 
between 5,000 and 10,000 words. The American Psychological Association (APA) referencing 
style was required most commonly (by 56% of journals), followed by 'in house' or un-named 
style (16%), Harvard (15%), Chicago (8%) and the Australian Government Publication style 
(4%). 

The review process 

Most commonly, editors sent manuscripts to two or three reviewers (for 77% of. journals), 
although 15% sent manuscripts to more than three reviewers. Reviews were undertaken blind 
(i.e., author's name unknown to reviewer) in 82% of cases. A small number of journals (5%) 
offered blind reviews upon request. The high percentage of blind reviews suggests that decisions 
are made on the basis of the quality of the manuscript, not the reputation of the author - in some 
ways, cause for optimism amongst beginning researchers. 

Very few journals (3%) charged for reviews. The charge made by these journals was 
approximately $US20. Reviewers were provided with a rating instrument by 80% of editors. 
Almost all editors (93%) shared the reviews with the author. 

Typically, the estimated average review time for manuscripts was up to three months (69%) or 
from four to six months (25%). Anecdotal evidence suggests, however, that these times might be 
a little optimistic. Publication lag - the time between acceptance of manuscript and publication - 
was usually between six and twelve months (62%). For 10% of journals, however, this extended 
to eighteen months, while 20% of editors claimed a lag of less than six months. In reality, 
however, these times may be longer. 

Acceptance rates 

Slightly more than 40% of editors solicited manuscripts for at least some issues, although these 
were not necessarily accepted. The number of unsolicited manuscripts received monthly varied 
considerably. Most commonly (36%) journals received between five and ten manuscripts per 
month. However, 19% received less than five manuscripts monthly; 18% received between ten 
and twenty, while 10% of journals received more than twenty unsolicited manuscripts monthly. 
Acceptance rates for unsolicited manuscripts varied from 8% to 80%. Half the editors surveyed, 
however, accepted between 20% and 50% of the unsolicited manuscripts they received. 

Typically, manuscripts required revision before being accepted. Most journals (70%) required 
revision to all manuscripts which were accepted. Approximately 39% of all manuscripts eventually 
accepted required major revision. Overall, only 5% of manuscripts were accepted without 
revision. 
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Communication with intending authors 

Most editors welcomed communication with intending authors, although they emphasised that it 
OT^elephm^^nta^M^O^ 1101 ^ WlUuig t0 be contacted preferred letter (82%) to facsimile (68%) 

Advice to intending contributors 

? n ed |_ tor . s a( f vised intending authors to become familiar with the journal to which they 

intended to submit; to write clearly; to report meaningful research; to seek feedback from peers 
prior to submitting; to take account of the needs and interests of an international audience where 
appropriate; and to follow the notes to contributors provided in the journal. The following advice 



Read previous issues of the journal first to gain a clear idea of the audience 
and alternative formats. Read the "notes to contributors". Get some 
informal peer review before submitting. Note that it is an international 
journal and most readers will not know the details of the Australian 
context. Editor, Teaching and Teacher Education 

Know the audience and write clearly. Avoid jargon and academic pretence. 
Editor, Journal of Curriculum and Supervision 

Do meaningful research that is methodologically rigorous , describe it 
precisely yet in detail , and draw meaningful implications . Editor, Topics 
m Early Childhood Special Education 

Pollow - tf Lthf letter - the ' notes for contributors' . Editor, British Journal 
of Educational S tudies 

Advice of this type was pervasive. Heeding such advice seems essential! 



CONCLUSION 

The pressure to pubtish is unlikely to dissipate. Publication offers many intrinsic rewards 
ap f rt . from * e extrinsic motivators of funding, employment, tenure and promotion’ 
^o^nV n f ° d fi opportun " ies to share one's work with colleagues and interested others and, 
^ UCnCe P ? llCy “‘l practice ' As w ell, publication offers greater professional 

SCnSe ° f ac , hievemenl and closure. For these rewards to be realised, 
nowever, a number of challenges must be overcome. 

Firstly, intending contributors need to target an appropriate journal. One's purpose for publishing 

r “ ”“=. h , 0f ^ i 0 ””," 1 . F S 0iJ is •» reach as many piS^a^S 

ample, then choice of journal wiU be different if one is targeting primarily researchers and 

SSSSkf K iallst j °-T al ; 311)611 0ne with 3 smaller circulation - “more Tppmpnate To? 

. specialised research. Similarly, for research concerned with Australian 
contexts and issues, a national journal may be more appropriate than an international one. 

fo?vSn| nt |^ ing COntribul P rs must be thoroughly familiar with the journal's style and 
the Tn.?w r^r Wei ? emphatic 11131 auth ors adhere to the required format. Careful study of 
the journal s Guidelines for intending contributors, therefore, is essential. Adherence to these 
guidelines will increase the likelihood of one's manuscript being accepted for publication and 
enhance the professional image of early childhood academics. P 
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Thirdly, new authors need to develop confidence in submitting manuscripts to a range of journals. 
Blind reviews predominate, suggesting that author, cultural or gender bias in the reviewing process 
will be unlikely. Thus, novice authors are not discriminated against per se. 

Ultimately, decisions about which journals to target must be personal decisions. Hopefully, 
however, this survey will alert early childhood academics to new publishing possibilities and 
assist them in making more informed decisions. 
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ARTS GAMES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

Louie Suthers and Veronicah Larkin 
Macquarie University 



ABSTRACT 

Aits activities assume an important place in education programs for young 
children. Arts games are structured play activities based on drama, 
movement, music or any combination of these. They always involve at 
least one adult, who usually initiates and guides the play for varying 
numbers of children. Some games are played with one adult and one 
child, while others are group experiences. 

This research is an investigation of arts games for children from birth to 
five years of age in a long day care setting, A set of traditional, folk and 
original drama, movement and music games was compiled by the 
researchers. The games were trialled by two early childhood teachers, one 
with a group of 2-year olds and the other with a group of 4-year olds. The 
teachers presented each game at least three times over a period of six 
weeks. 

The teachers' reflections on the arts games themselves, their 
implementation and the children's responses provide the data for this 
study. Issues related to which arts games were favoured by the teachers; 
the factors that influenced implementation; the potential of the games to 
facilitate learning, creativity and artistry; and whether written descriptions 
provide an effective means of games transmission are examined, 

INTRODUCTION 

Early childhood educators seeking to provide a high quality education program within their settings 
acknowledge the critical importance of the arts as a component of the curricul um . 

An examination of the literature related to early childhood games indicates the terms games , play, 
play experiences and activities are used interchangeably (Hartcher, Pape & Nicosia, 1988; Payne,’ 
1993; Schaefer & Cole, 1990). Other researchers (Kamii & De Vries, 1980) have offered 
commendable explorations of the uses and benefits of games across cuniculum areas but have not 
specifically examined them in the context of an integrated drama, movement and music curriculum 
for children aged from birth to five years of age. 

The fragmented nature of early childhood arts research is evidenced by the significant numbers of 
studies that concentrate almost exclusively on one particular arts area such as drama (Haywood, 
1981) or music (Barnett, 1993), Whilst such studies may offer useful insights, there is not always 
a strong link between the arts area under examination and other related arts areas. 

Many studies investigating arts and games concentrate on children over three years of age ( Brown, 
Sherrill & Gench, 1981; Deal, 1993; Howells, 1982; Lucky, 1990; Taunton & Colbert, 1984). 
Commonly, studies dealing with babies and toddlers do not address fully integrated drama, 
movement and music programs but, rather, explore a specific focus such as art and music (Kovacs 
& Albright, 1986), infant locomotion (Goldfield, 1989), perceptual motor development (Yonas & 
Hartman, 1993) or symbolic representational ability (Masur, 1993). 
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^l^.^nHv° n L C ? n J enSUS m the llterature 11131 developmental^ appropriate, well planned and 
1 0?7 e nvPr y ^ X |^h-fi^ "f'SF?"?* o C o Ult m P 0Sltlve outcomes for young children (Brodhecker, 
M 1: w^fghf foQi\ c T ; * S . u * ers > l994 ' Leninowitz & Gordon, 1987; McMahon, 

n 1991 ' Such outcomes include child autonomy, decision making and imagination; 

^SSb.’SSXSSSSS pei “ p,ual “ deve,opmen,; -i 

Arts games uniquely provide structured play experiences that are based on drama, movement 
3ny co ™ bina “ on ?5 these. Such games always involve at least one adult who commonly 
initiates, facilitates and guides the play with the participating child or children. Arts games are 
diverse in nature, ranging from a simple rhyme shared with an infant at nappy change time 
through to an energetic movement and music experience involving a larger group of children and 
several aduhs. For children aged from birth to five years, arts g£nes do no” upon complex 
rules. Die games emphasise cooperation rather than competition or elimination. With attention to 
group size, arts games do not involve lengthy periods 'waiting for a turn’. Rather, all participating 
children are productively engaged throughout. Importantly, arts games provide a structure for 
early childhood educators, who recognise the value of the arts in their curriculum design but 
express concerns about their personal competencies as teachers of drama, movement or music. 

This paper seeks to outline the positive contribution of arts games in early childhood arts programs 
and in wider educational contexts. It describes the results of an investigation undertaken with 
c dren aged from two to five years in a long day care setting where a series of an games was 
implemented and evaluated. Through careful examination of the teachers' reflections on the 
afforded' S ° me msigbt int0 tbe suitability of the games for use in early childhood programs is 

In studying early childhood ans games, the researchers determined to investigate their use in a long 
day care setting where the games could be used with groups of children of differing ages and 
questioned mt ° regu 31 Programs. Specifically, answers were sought to the following 

♦ Which arts games are favoured by the teachers? Why? 

games facilitate the learning and development of children aged from 2-5 years? 
Wh a t factor/s influence the implementation and outcomes of the arts games? 

new^me"? deSCnPti0nS ° f ^ games enable tea chers to effectively learn and implement 

Mtisny? SameS Cnable teachers t0 Provide expanded opportunities for child creativity and 

♦ What are the children's responses to ans game s? 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

^f,l C n“^ agreed t0 partid P at f illthe stud y was a 90-place inner city setting which catered for 
and socio-economicsdly diverse community. The centre employs an early childhood 

oldsl rhU m each . room - The ^ loud Room (2 year olds) and the Sun Room (4 and 5-year 
olds) were chosen as these two teachers had very similar backgrounds. They had trained at the 

im?m« n QtUtl0n rt“ d we r b0th ’A their 11111x1 year of teachin g- Neither teacher had a particular 

ESSn! ? nC ° f ^ m \ fact > explained that was quite appKKS 

sngmg \ Whilst both teachers acknowledged the importance of arts experiences in earlv 
c ood curricula, both reluctantly admitted that their existing programs were limited in scope. 

The researchers selected 20 arts games, ten suitable for 2 year olds and ten for 4 and 5-year olds 
The games represented a variety of drama, movement aid music experiences aT well a?some 

KdS C l°995 j aSPCCtS ° f tW ° ° r threC 71,6 gamCS SelCCted listed 111 Table 1 (Larkin 
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TABLE 1 

TWENTY ARTS GAMES USED IN THE PROJECT 



GAMES FOR 2's 


GAMES FOR 4's & 5's 


Follow the sound 


Action rap 


Jack be nimble 


Imitate the fall 


Musical hoops 


Lap ball 


Over the stones 


Little grey ponies 


Pass the ball 


Musical hoops 


Roll the ball 


Obwisana 


Under and over 


People skittles 


Wake up you sleepyheads 


Sound moves 


What does the cow say? 


Three ropes in a circle 


Who's under the blanket 


When I was one 



The teachers were given a detailed description of each game which included equipment required, 
suggested group size, procedures for playing the game and possible variants to extend or modify 
each game. The precise nature of the implementation of each game was, however, determined by 
the teacher and included in her program as she deemed appropriate. The researchers asked only 
that each game be played at least three times over a six week period. 

After every playing of a game, the teachers completed a comprehensive evaluation. They were 
asked to consider issues related to the game itself, their own role in the implementation of the game 
and the children's responses. Other items included contextual information such as the time of day, 
number of children and adults involved and whether the game had been played previously. 
Additional data were gathered when the researchers visited the centre to observe and video the 
children playing the games. The participating teachers were committed to the notion of action 
research, played all games and completed, in detail, 60 evaluations. Throughout the study, they 
demonstrated a strong commitment to the project and consistent levels of professionalism. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Analysis of the teachers' evaluations showed that a range of factors influenced the outcomes of the 
games. Most of the teachers' evaluations, however, took the form of guided reflection on the 
influence of factors such as group size, location, play space and attendance patterns on the 
children's responses; their own appraisal of the game and its appropriateness for their group; the 
teaching strategies used in implementation, any modifications devised; and their personal 
responses. The following provides an indication of the significant patterns and recurring trends 
that emerged from the data. 

Arts games teachers favoured 



The teachers were happy to incorporate all the arts games into their programs. As anticipated, they 
expressed preferences for particular games. They stated that they would definitely continue to use 
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SCV K n w f the 20 gam , e l 1 J 1116 y ersion provided. Another six games they thought they would 
probably use in a modified version, or as a transition, or with a specific age-group Their reported 
preferences may have been influenced by the participation of other staff space, time, group size 
and composition and the teachers' own skill, teaching style, predilection for certain types of 
activities and confidence in the arts. u 



Arts games that facilitated learning and development 

In their evaluations, the teachers described over 75% of the games as "developmentally 
appropriate for the children they taught. Further, they believed that the games facilitated the 
childrens development in a variety of domains, specifically physical, social and cognitive. The 
j“ Provided opponumties for the development of physical skills such as running, jumping, 
ball handling skills, balance and coordination; social development was enhanced through workine 
in groups, cooperating, taking turns and sharing space or equipment; cognitive skills such as 
memory, sequencing, counting, listening and problem solving were used; and opportunities for 
individualised responses gave children contexts in which to be creative and imaginative. For 
example, in Musical hoops, the children move or dance freely to teacher-selected recorded music 
At various times dunng the game, the teacher stops the tape and the children rush to stand in one of 
the hoops placed about the floor. Any number of children can go to the same hoop and there is no 
elimination. As a vanant of the game, the teachers gradually removed hoops until, at the end, all 
the participating children had to squeeze into one or two hoops only. The teachers reported that 
this game provided opportunities for the children to develop physical skills through locomotor 
movement and dancing; social skills of cooperation and sharing space; cognitive skills such as 
auditory discrimination .naming the colours of the hoops, counting hoops or the number of 
children in one hoop. Creativity was exhibited particularly by the 4 and 5-year olds in their 
dancing, some of which was individual and some involved groups of two or three. The 2-year 
played S ex ^ >ecte ^’ § enera ^y preferred to jump, run or twirl on their own when the music was 

Factors influencing the implementation of arts games 

Analysis of the teachers' reflections and observations by the researchers indicated that four factors 
were influential in the successful playing of the arts games: 

• grouping of children 

• children's interest and motivation 

• teachers’ modifications and strategies 

• teacher confidence 

Grouping of children 

SSL? influenc ® on die success of the games by both teachers. Each 
determine 1 fl the group size for playing according to the nature of the game to be 
viw?' that required careful observation, discussion or individual responses such as 

u/hn/ * nder theblank f t and Imitate the fall were thought to be most effective with a small group 
^ chdd ? n .'? ere acti ve throughout such as Wake up you sleepy headfl nd 
what ‘ thn* ouJ ti Successful with more children involved. Both teachers preferred to work with 
Thev thfc a ^ smaI j' or medium-sized groups with only one adult facilitating the play. 

Jiftinp JS S-VSt ^° W u d f ° u r , easy Palpation by all children in the group, a minimum of 
ahnnt h^ d f ? tted teac h er -child interactions. The teacher of the 2-year olds was quite explicit 

occasions ^ nJ™? group ’ 311(1 J£ ed of five to ei S ht children in over 50% of 

occasions on which she played arts games. The teacher of the four and five year.olds generally 

than nnf r 0 JJ P it° f ei ® ht t0 fifte c n children. Some of the games included for trialling needed more 
than one adult participant and the teachers felt this to be problematic to the extent that involving 
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another adult in the play automatically meant a larger group size. Both teachers generally used 
groups with a mix of girls and boys and included a range of chronological ages. 

Selecting a suitable environment was an important consideration for both teachers in playing arts 
games. They used indoor and outdoor areas, frequendy playing the same game in the playroom on 
one occasion and outside the next time. Whether indoors or out, the size of the play space was 
considered crucial by the teacher of the younger group. She stated that for nine of the ten games 
she played, a large space without any potential safety hazards was essential for the children to 
move about freely. Further, for some games that required listening, high levels of concentration or 
problem solving, she felt that ideally the space should also be free of distractions and noise. The 
teacher of the 4's and 5’s was much less concerned about issues related to space. Two of the 
games Over the stones and Little grey ponies were also to be used by the teachers during the 
project as transitions when children were moving to the bathroom and going from the playroom to 
an outside area. 

Childrens interest and motivation 

Both teachers reported that the children were generally enthusiastic and excited about playing 
games and quickly developed favourites. They recorded that little teacher motivation was required 
for the children to participate in the arts games. Frequently the sight of ropes, puppets, balls or 
musical instruments was sufficient to stimulate their interest . Once the children had played a 
game, simply inviting them to play it on subsequent occasions was all that was needed to have 
them clustering around, eager to begin. During the playing of the games, the most commonly used 
teaching strategies recorded by both teachers were positive reinforcement and accurate verbal 
feedback to individual children. The teacher of the 2-year olds noted that she most frequently 
praised the children for their efforts, offered encouragement and provided feedback to individuals. 
For example, 'Well done, Inez. You remembered to jump into the hoop when the music stopped.' 
She also found that her own participation was a powerful motivating factor for the children. It 
provided a model for the children, clearly demonstrated her involvement as a player, and some 
instances - such as crawling under a rope - caused hysterical laughter from the 2-year olds. 
Similarly, the teacher of the 4- year olds reported that motivating strategies were generally related to 
praising and supporting the children's endeavours, questioning to help the children find a solution 
to a problem and giving feedback to individuals. She also recorded that some of the strategies she 
employed were necessitated by the desire to manage child behaviour. 

Teachers' modifications and teaching strategies 

Both teachers also reported that they modified some games during implementation. Many of these 
modifications were spontaneous and in response to a child’s suggestion. For example, in What 
does the cow say? the children make a variety of animal sounds. On one occasion, a child 
spontaneously flapped her ’wings' as she squawked in response to 'What does the cockatoo say?’ 
The teacher reinforced this response and extended the idea by encouraging not only static actions 
but also whole body locomotor movements for animals as diverse as kangaroos, platypuses and 
kookaburras. The teachers also introduced some other modifications as a result of their initial 
implementation of a game. For example, taped music was added to Pass the ball and a song 
became part of the playing of Who's under the blanket? Other modifications were designed to 
specifically meet the needs of individual children or to incorporate a particular interest or challenge. 
The teacher of the four and five year olds encouraged a group of children to construct a bam from 
wooden blocks which they used in Little Grey Ponies. And the first time that the 2- year olds 
played Jack be nimble , the teacher used one wooden block as the candlestick. She observed that 
most children playing found jumping this quite easy. The next time they played, she used a large, 
upturned, wooden block to extend the children’s jumping. This time, she noted that several of the 
players were unable to jump the larger block. On the third occasion that the children played Jack 
be nimble , she used two blocks of different heights and invited the children to choose the 
candlestick over which they wished to jump. 
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Teacher confidence 

Teacher confidence was the fourth significant influence on the implementation of the games. As 
stated previously, neither teacher had a specialisation in the arts in their background or training. In 
fact, one stated that, ’Generally in drama, movement and music, I don’t feel really confident'. The 
other agreed, adding, ’I would like to use a larger variety of games. I tend to stick to the same old 
things’. All the arts games except one were entirely new to the participating teachers and they had 
not used some of the equipment such as ropes, hoops and sticks previously in their arts program. 

Another issue related to the teachers' background and confidence was which aspects of the games 
they chose to emphasise. Both readily seized opportunities that arose related to social, physical 
and cognitive development and were much less quick to capitalise on opportunities for extending 
creativity and artistry. The researchers attributed this aspect of their implementation to the fact that 
in both teachers training, cognitive, physical and social/emotional development were covered in 
far greater depth than creativity. This emphasis was reflected in their practice. 

Teachers' response to written descriptions of arts games 



TJe implementation of the arts games required the participating teachers to read written descriptions 
of the games and transform these into dynamic arts experiences for their children. The teachers 
generally found the detailed instructions were very clear. Nevertheless, they felt more comfortable 
with some games than others and, in some, they happily incorporated both spontaneous and 
planned modifications. In their reflections, both teachers perceived a link between their own 
confidence and the success of the implementation of a game. For example, one wrote of Musical 
hoops I felt confident with the game and, as a result, the children responded well. By contrast, in 
reflecting upon a playing of Under and over , she reported, ’I was a bit unsure so the game didn’t 
seem to flow . Generally, the games that provoked the most anxiety in the teachers were those 
that required them to sing a simple song during the play. The task of learning a new song from a 
written format rather than a tape or from a colleague was not always easy and sometimes 
uncertainty about whether it was ’correct’ caused further concerns when it came to singing it with 
the children. The researchers believe there are clear implications regarding the necessity of 
preservice teacher education to provide experiences that help students develop confidence in 
singing and attempting new and unfamiliar arts activities. 

Children's responses 

Both teachers reported that the arts games provided positive experiences. They consistently 
reported high levels of enjoyment for the children. One teacher wrote that, The majority of the 
children love games, especially those which involve an element of role play (such as People skittles 
and Little grey ponies) or those which create suspense (like Who's under the blanket and Wake up 
you sleepyheads )’. The children also developed preferences for particular games which they 
demonstrated regularly by asking for their favourites. There were frequent requests for Musical 
hoops from the 2- year olds and the older children demanded Action rap on a regular basis. It was 
also reported that the children in both groups enjoyed the opportunities that arts games provided for 
mdividualised responses. The 2-year olds almost always responded to the stimulus of arts game 
on an individual basis, while the 4 and 5-year olds often worked in groups of two or three such as 
in what the teacher called cooperative group dancing. 

As the teachers preferred to play the arts games in small or medium sized groups, second and third 
playings often involved children who had not been present previously. It was noted that these new 
players had no trouble quickly accommodating a new game by observing and imitating their peers. 
For the children involved in the study, arts games appeared to supplement their arts program in an 
enjoyable and positive way. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The study showed clearly that arts games were easily incorporated into early childhood programs 
for 2 to 5-year olds. The teachers reported that the arts games provided positive experiences for 
their children, encouraged a range of responses, catered for a range of developmental levels and, 
generally, were open to encourage individualised responses. Specifically, they noted the potential 
benefits of arts games to the children's social development, physical development, cognitive 
development and creativity. The children also demonstrated that the arts games were a positive 
addition to the program. The children's responses indicated that they found the games enjoyable 
and stimulating. 

The researchers also concluded that the teachers' training was influential in their implementation of 
the arts games. While at all times the teachers were thoroughly professional and positive in their 
interactions, their playing of the games did not, in the researchers' opinion, achieve optimal levels 
of creativity and artistry for the children. The combination of the teachers' varying confidence and 
lack of strong arts backgrounds meant that they were not always able to challenge and extend 
children or capitalise on incidents, suggestions or responses the children made. 

It is simplistic to state that, had the arts games been implemented by practitioners of greater 
teaching experience and demonstrated expertise in the arts, the results would have been 
significantly different. However, it is relevant to consider that, with different arts training in their 
undergraduate teacher education course, these two teachers may well have felt more confident and 
competent to pursue the creativity and artistry inherent in the games. 

The work of Jeanneret (1995) with generalist K-6 teachers highlights the strong correlation 
between the nature of teacher training and confidence in teaching music to children. She holds that 
teacher training courses that afford students practical opportunities to encounter music as musicians 
better equip them to engage the children they teach in appropriate and creative music experiences in 
the classroom. In early childhood arts education, this is certainly an issue that requires more 
investigation. 

The researchers would contend that a replication of this study would be highly desirable, using a 
greater number and variety of arts games, facilitated by early childhood educators with a range of 
arts teaching backgrounds and years of teaching experience. This would assist the field in better 
understanding what links there may be between training, years of teaching experience and arts 
teaching competencies. Given the already overcrowded undergraduate early childhood program in 
most universities it would appear unlikely that the arts will suddenly assume a greater place or 
command more time. Consequently, it provides a significant challenge to make existing arts 
programs operate more effectively to better prepare graduates to teach not only with skill, but with 
creativity. 
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